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INTRODUCTION 


"You must tell the people they 
Gon Tanave much time . « < we muet 
SEARLE ECHINRIngG LiKe mad . . .«we must 
do something." 


- Aldous Huxley 


The time is now; the need is urgent; the risks of 
delay are great. The increasing demands placed upon city 
planners today are more sociological in character than 
ever before in the history of planning. Population pres- 
sures on urban centers, poverty, racism (white as well as 
black), unemployment, ghettoization, housing shortages, 
housing discrimination and the resulting de facto segre- 
davronnot=scnools are such intricately interrelated pro- 
blems which make a community analysis difficult. The 
urgency of the unmet needs of millions of Americans lead 
to alienation, frustration and often violence in our 
cities. The volatile nature of the dissatisfied who are 
crowded together in urban areas today places a heavy bur- 


den of responsibility on the city planner. 


The emphasis of this study will be on the quality 
of the environment. Stress will be on the social environ- 
ment rather than the physical environment. However, the 
sociologist often finds the social environment is attected 
by physical planning. “All too often human values Vand te 
quality of life are sacrificed for bigness, sameness, medi- 
ocrity, or materialism. The human dimension should be as 
carefully planned for as the physical aspects of the city. 
Morton Hoppenfeld, planning director with the devel] 
oper of the new town Columbia near Baltimore, recently 
spoke of the vital relationship between city planning and 
the social environment: 
Urban design ts titlustonary or 1m- 
posstble tf we concetve tt tn non-human, 
PREMPTE ULC GOSTRaACL lone Mie. @ Ghy Your 
culture continues to desensitize the tndt- 
vidual, dimtntel the eenee (oF tcomunecy 
~Ldenttytiecatrien, pride im dnd!) lope. og 
brother, then we ean have no place to 
come together in peace and delight 
If we eontinue Lo flee from eqer over 
because of poverty and color then we have 
NWO Weed fOr Ceaguriy Ul wetuues: 
The orientation and the language of the sociologist 
are quite different from the optimistic Chamber of Commerce 


approach in speaking of a community. The sociologist is 


neither a Pollyanna nor an ostrich in view of the city and 


1. Hoppenfeld, Morton, speaking before the American Society 
of Planning Officials invSan Francisco, May, 1968 


Beomoroolens.. It is not the: role: ofa. sociologist; to 
"whitwash" community issues nor does he have an ax to 
grind. Sometimes the statements of the sociologist may 
appear either harsh or pessimistic to some who would like 
to close their eyes to reality. For these reasons the 
viewpoints of the sociologist and his recommendations may 
not gain consenses among policy makers. 

Often, the wconclusions of the sociologist, after mak- 
ing a thorough study of a community, are unpopular with 
those who comprise a vested interest in the status quo. 
Sometimes the facts uncovered in sociological research 
may painfully probe the conscience of a concerned, yet 
formerly unaware, community. 

Regardless of the resistance of some to full accept- 
ance of the conclusions of sociological research of a 
community, the responsibility of the sociologist is to 
report honestly on his findings. He must point out the 
correlation between policies, practices and social pro- 
blems. This means much of the material in this report 
will be controversial and some critics may say that the 
lid should never have been lifted on Pandora's box. How- 
ever, tie writes Wilds tel iat liked t 1s" and. also 
"make it relevant". These are two of the most honest and 
persuasive appeals of youth today. 


As far as this researcher has been able to determine, 


this is the first comprehensive sociological study that 
has ever been made of the city of Monterey. Officials 

at all the agencies contacted spoke of the great need for 
such research and their frustration at not having ‘suchemin— 
formation at their fingertips to aid them in their policy 
making. 

The writer is deeply indebted to the hundreds of the 
residents of the city of Monterey, the Monterey Peninsula 
and Monterey County for their cooperation in the compila- 
tion of this work. Their help, their sustained interest 
and encouragement sparked the sociological imagination 
of ‘the writer. “Iiwant to* thank ally the tirrends and) ac— 
quaintances who gave generously of their time to act as 
a sounding board for some of the formative stages of the 
study. The insight and sophistication of many people have 
been most valuable in the development of my ideas and the 
refinement of the statistical data. There were dozens 
of officials in public and private agencies, businesses, 
and schools who gave generously of their time for inter- 
Views. A Ist@of the andivtduals) sobf1ctalsy wand pubdac 
agencies which were involved in some way in helping the 
writer is included at the end of this: study. 

I would like to give my personal thanks and appreci- 
ation to. our Planning Director, Mr. Richard sMs"Garrod, 


and our City Manager, Mr.wJohn H. Nal, for giving me 


this opportunity to do this study and for their patience 
in waiting for its completion. It was through them that 
Peceally got to know the community and to "really see it" 
giomedse, aS. . 

Although many individuals were invaluable in the com- 
pilation of the statistical data and in an understanding 
of the social composition of the community, the responsi- 
bility for the analysis and the recommendations rests 
entirely on the writer. Any mistakes are entirely mine. 

Hopefully, a public presentation of this study will 
allow the critics or supporters of this study's conclu- 


Sions to be heard. 


PART I: CITY PLANNING IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICA 


The etty ts the supreme expresston 
Oreanveoure S vculrurar Level. ‘It ts the 
Woee Imaginative, Costly, and substantial 
demonstration of what men ean do together 
to enrich and ennoble the environment 
where they pass the brief years of their 
Cieervcnice., 1% tts Organization of space 
and soctal development the erty ts the 
dtfference between etvtltzed man and the 
eave dwetiler. 


A few years ago, when the editors of Fortune Magazine 
published a series of essays by a group of experts on the 
Peeve tie attention (and often anger) of city planners 
and sociologists focused on Jane Jacobs. Her plea was 
simply that "Downtown is for people." Miss Jacobs con- 
tended, “There 1s no logic that can be superimposed on 
the city; people make it, and it is to them, not buildings, 


n3 


that we must fit our plans. A few years later, Miss Jacobs 


elaborated on these ideas and made new attacks on urban 


2. Higbee, Edward, The Squeeze, New York, Morrow, LOG Sy ato. 2'6 


3. Fortune Magazine, editors, The Exploding Metropolis, New 
York, Doubleday, 1958 


renewal methods in another book. She claimed that mass 
clearance of slums and replacement with new housing projects 
wuined Tiewexeitement, diversity and vitaliey sek bie city.4 

Barly adn ethe history of city planning the: focus wasmon 
the physical planning of the community. Plans for city 
development were designed in a dispassionate way with little 
concern for the people who were to live within the confines 
of the city boundaries. Planners looked to guidelines in 
zoning and land use maps and envisioned the orderly develop- 
ment of the city within zones designed for industry, commer- 
Cial and residential areas. However, how people would "fit" 
within the jigsaw pattern of zones or how residents would 
react to the physical plan were not concerns of the early 
city planner. 

With the development of a relatively new social science, 
social ecology, an added dimension was given to City planning. 
Social ecology can be defined as the reciprocal influences 
among people, social organizations and the physical environ- 
ment. It is concerned with the spatial distribution of 
social problems as well as population density, size, hetero- 
geneity and mobidity. “In ofher words, social ecology is the 
study of man in relation to his environment. Quinn has des- 


eribed it in this way : 


Mon cannot tive apart. from en- 
vironment. The latter continually 
Bers JCONdTETONS to Whiten man must ad- 
Guaus "Lt supp ives food and drink and 
Ger to eadlie;y fre Diological needs, 
and tt acts both dtrectly and indirect- 
Ly to influence his behavior. At the 
same time, man as a ltving organism 
continually modtftes hts envtronment. 
Adjustment occurs in a never-ceasing 
tureraceron between the two. 


The most famous social ecologists were Louis Wirth, 
Maieat burgess and Robert Park of the Chicago School of 
Seciology at the University of Chicago during the 1920's 
and the 1930's. Wirth, Burgess and Park did ecological 
studies (in a quantitative and descriptive way) of the re- 
lationship of social problems and their spatial distribu- 


Grew wn Chicago. 


Recently Janet Abu-Lughod has written of the "new 


ecologists who have added still another facet to social 


ecology: 
wAvtne neiiecologicsts “accept the tdea 
that eeologr car. factors do have effects 
on spattal arrangements and soectal behav- 
Or, Bihey LOO, ech tndt there te an 
tmportant relatton between physteal and 
soctal space. However, they see the fac- 
tors of space, numbers, growth, rates, 
GEnSLUY, I2CC. wwayrer boeing jfittered 
through the soctal structure, the value 
systems, the technology, and the economy. 
Eeology ts shaped and modtfied by social 
and economic factors and these in turn 
are’ “altered by ecology. 


5. Quinn, James A., Human Ecology, Prentice-Hall, New York, 


1950 Loe 18 


60 -AbuabLughod, lanet, pilhe Cityeis Dead — Long Luive the Caty: 


Some Thoughts on Urbanity," The American Behavioral 
Sarvontisc. septenbes, L966)) pp. ~3°—-5 


Modern city planners are impaled on the horns of a 
dilemna.—= the-anherited. city... Ine older wcityois ctrl 
heavily committed to the uses (and often misuses and abuses) 
Of the past, wwlus. the old buildings, the outmoded, crrculka- 
tion routes and the obsolete patterns of development. The 
big question is how to adapt contemporary needs to the 
old traditional patterns. Adaptations must be made for 
cities cannot be discarded after they become obsolete. The 
piece-meal renovation taking place under the aegis of 
urban renewal in many cities is costly, disruptive and 
often bitterly resisted by the traditionalists, the critics 
and the displaced. Since city planners cannot make -zoning 
and land use maps retroactive, they must carefully evaluate 
present policies and trends in ordér to detect the direction 
in which the city seems to be headed. This requires periodic 
Leas SeSsmen cessor iCityegeals sanderevie OnwOneweLty olans, 

In MOSt cities «progress sin, city planning 15. 6rten 
slowed by appointed planning commissioners who have never 
had-courses An ie@ity or regional planning, sociology, 
social problems or ethnic group relations. Each of these 
courses should be required of every Gndividual involved 
in city policy making today. The orientation of many 
cities' planning commissions has been primarily in business 
or industrial development rather than in planning to meet 


the residential and recreational needs of a heterogeneous 


population. 

In any comprehensive general plan, flexibility should 
be the key word. In the same way that the fat lady, after 
gaining weight, must readjust her dress pattern so, too, 
the comprehensive, long Paras general plan must be let out 
at the seams and adjusted from time to time to allow for 
growth and change. 

Contemporary city planners must be aware of the impor- 
tant social changes and population shifts which have taken 
place within the last few decades and carefully weigh the 
effects these factors have had’on their cities. Planners 
must also be visionaries and anticipate future growth 
patterns and the effects that demographic changes will have 
on the city's development. 

There have been a number of significant population 
movements during the last fifty years which have reached 
peak periods during the decades of the 1950's and the 


1960's. These include: 


Ae the rural to urban movement 

2. the westward and northward movement 

3 the Negro migration from the rural south 
to the urban centers of the north 

4. the urban to suburban movement 

5. the developing slurbs/and strip cities 

6. the megalopolitan trend 


7. “"slurbs" defined as "Sloppy, sleazy, slovenly, slip- 
shod semi-cities" by California Tomorrow, Inc., in their 
"California Going, Going..." booklet by Samuel E. Wood 


and Alfred E. Heller, p. 10 
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Cities have acted as magnets attracting the displaced 
(by man, the machine or the elements), the impoverished, 
the landless, the hopeless. and the jobless. Cities also 
attract the adventurous, the ambitious, the upwardly mo- 
bile, the highly educated and the highly specialized. 
Cities serve not only as containers for people but also 
as repositories, for culture, religuon, art andpeducati one 
The excitement, rhythm, heterogeneity, and endless vari- 
ety of ee and anterest: enrich the city. They ican 
also complicate 1t. 

The city within the last few years has begun to 
Carry greater influence and political weight. This has 
been the result of resistance by many city dwellers to 
the rural control of state legislatures. With the Supreme 
Court decision of "one man, one vote" and the establish- 
ment of a new federal department (Housing and Urban 
Development) the city has received new attention. At last 
an urban vote 1s equal to a rural vote and the isitress sus 
on Fy Urbicultiremnather “thamragri culture. 

Planning in Monterey must be within the context of 
these great social changes and population movements which 


have touched on every region of America. 


-l]]- 


PART II: PLANNING FOR GROWTH IN THE CITY OF MONTEREY 


"We shape our butldings and then 
our butldings shape us." 


- Winston Churchill 


Many cities have "just grown" like Topsy, without 
Borest ont, Or’clear=-cut community goals, or city “plans 
designed to achieve these goals. Over a hundred years ago 
an Observer remarked about the lack of design in the city 
of Monterey: 


"the Capvear of thve queer icountry ," 
says one of the army offtcers, "ite a mere 
ecollectton of butldings scattered as 
Loosely as tf they were so many bullocks 
at pasture; so that the most expert sur- 
veyor could not posstbly classtfy them tnto 
even very erooked streets....The dwellings 
: Nare dL busLt oF adobe. »..the center 
pemoceuptied py a large hall- (Colton zatt) 
to whtch everything else ts subordinate 

.The Hall ts destgned and used for 
dancing." 


Monterey cannot be compared to any other city in the 
United States. Tt ids truly unique in its setting, history, 


architecture, culture, heterogeneity of its population 


8. MacFarland, Grace, Monterey, Cradle of California's 
Romance, Weybret-Lee Press, 1914, p. 43 


= o= 


and “rts economy.) Since: ture notrarmicrocesm of America 
or the world, it cannot be stereotyped and grouped with 
other cities of the samesspze. The Monterey Penineuda 
Cannot. be classitwedpas either city or suburo. | Nometomme 
rural or non-farm. We are neither a bédroom suburb nor a 
satellite “community “of “Sam Erancisco. So far we have not 
"blended" with San Jose and San Francisco into a megalopo- 
lis. However, in the latest special census (of 1966) we 
were finally categorized. Monterey, together with the 
Salinas area, now are a SMSA (standard metropolitan statis- 
tical yvarea) «7 eThe U.S? Burcsau of “the: Census Shas defined em 
SMSAJas (a County Toregroupref counties containingrsatl lease 
one City or a pair Of "twin? cities” with over 507000 eeop le 
One big problem which concerns many residents in a 
community which begins to grow rapidly and extend its devel- 
opment to the city's borders, where it merges with other cities 
bordeus) isathe loss sof communi tysidentity.. “Pach old Ley 
wants to “retain its old unique character and to. continue to 
project the same old image. However, many American cities 
become antircities: as they run out of space following racic 
population growth with its concomitant bulldozing and con- 
struction of jJerry-built houses. This type of larce-scale 
project may enrich the bank accounts of the opportunistic 
speculator and developer yet impoverishes the community in 


terms»0f, 1ts character, beauty and identity, Often these 


a ee 


anti-cities begin to look alike in terms of what William 
ieewiyce, Jr. has called their "vast redundancy"?. A 
California composer has indicted such housing developments 
Wath their "“ticky-tacky" boxes, little boxes." Gertrude 
Stein, one of the most famous expatriates living in Europe, 
caustically wrote of her old hometown, Oakland, with its 
iesemOr Ldentity by stating, "When you get there, ‘there 
isn't any there there!" 

The importance of establishing community goals for 
Monterey and having a General Plan geared to long range 
devyerooment 1s to help retain the important identity of 
the city. However, we must look at the community in the 
proper perspective in time and space. In time - in terms 
Of tie last third of the twentieth century. In space - 
in relation to the entire Monterey Peninsula. Monterey 
cannot plan its future development without consideration 
of the problems and development of the entire Monterey 
Peninsula. Some of the problems encompass an even greater 
area which extends from Moss Landing to Carmel Valley and 
Salinas. Many other problems are common to the entire 
12th Congressional District (comprising three other counties 
besides Monterey County.) 


The present General Plan for the city of Monterey 


9. Fortune Magazine, editors, The Exploding Metropolis, p. 
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LY 


(prepared in 1959) emphasized this important link of the 
city to the entire Peninsula in these words: 
ASMUNe OYLNGUD Gl CLty seana Cul — 
tural and Commerctal heart of tne 
metropolttan area, Monterey wtll need 
CO Give Oontinuous. and entnustaseic 
support to the metropolitan planning 
program for the Monterey Peninsula. 
Whe vevevsens Of Monterey Have @ snare 
tn the furure Of the entire peninsula, 
and a successful plan for Monterey can- 
not be prepared outstde of the metropol- 
tan COnuenc. 

Since these words were written our frame of refer- 
ence has encompassed a greater area in terms of land area 
as well as social and economic problems. Problems arising 
in one community have no respect for city boundaries and 
often become a threat to nearby communities. No Berlin- 
like wall can be built to block out the problems of “con— 
tiguous areas. Smog is new to the Monterey Peninsula and 
the air pollutants discharged from the smoke stacks of 
the heavy industries of Kaiser Aluminum and Pacific Gas 
and Electric at Moss Landing are a concern to all those 
interested in "clean air", their health, and the beauty 
of the Peninsula. The smog problem must be attacked on 
a regional basis which means the cooperation and coordina- 
tion of many agencies and policy making groups in a number 
of communities. The Monterey-Santa Cruz County Air Pollu- 
tion Control District is one agency actively involved in 


enacting legislation to end pollution in the entire region 


Of Ere Ewo. Counties. 
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Crime, like disease and smog, knows no political 
boundaries. We cannot keep problems "in their place", 
i.e., the place of residence of the violator. Neither 
Can we push responsibilities and problems to other com- 
munities to solve. There are some fitting words from an 
Clad sprritual, "there ain't no hiding place no more." 
Recently, a southern California scientist remarked that 
there is no longer an “away" in terms of "throwing things 
away." Scientific hardware litters outer space. "No 
return" bottles, beer cans, and other disposables litter 
America's beaches and highways. In the name of "beautifi- 
cation" of America, high fences are built along the high- 
ways which only partially screen the stacks of used tires 
and discarded automobiles. 

Ghetto zation of a minority, group can result in pro- 
blems which "spill over" to threaten other communities. 
The segregation of Negroes in East Palo Alto, Marin City 
and Seaside have a combustible quality which from time to 
time explode in racial "incidents" and violence in their 
nearby communities. 

Thus, there is a need for an end to provincialism. 
Communities crowded together sharing the same region must 
also learn to cooperate in tackling their common problems. 
Cooperation and coordination. of all cities on the Peninsula 


can bring about greater efficiency, economy and harmony in 


-16- 


government and services. Multiplicity and Balkanization 
of private and public agencies frustrate honest efforts 
to resolve problems. 

A sub-committee on economic development of the 
federal government recently published some guide-lines 
for metropolitan growth and made a recommendation favor- 
ing modernization of governmental structures in metropoli- 
tan areas for more efficient and effective coping with DlO= 


blems: 


i here are grounds, for belrevying tiabt anne 
tegrated approach to area-wide problems such 
as ELanSpOreatl onus. "OVE. tie long run, more 
efficient and economical per unit of service 
provided. 


2. There are a number of problems which are not 
being met adequately or at all for lack of a 
metropolitan approach. Kor example, there 
are few 1f any metropolitan areas which have 
a public policy with regard to the provision 
Of open space for future development and re— 
creational needs. 


3. We believe that these problems are of such 
mounting importance that sooner or later 
they will compel government action. We think 
that these governmental policies should be 
developed and carried out at the level of gov- 
elnment closest to home. These matters = 
transportation, air pollution, and the Pike = 
cannot be ‘tackled by small local jurisdictions. 
A metropolitan level of government could cope 
with these matters without SacrigiTeind locas. 
COn GEOL. 


-|j|7- 


Fatlure to establish metropolitan 
governments wtth wide powers will lead 
to a greater loss of self-determinattion 
tie Local ayfaive through the continuous 
transfer of gE ads Wane bor wEine os tate 
and Federal governments.1 


There are thousands of residents of the Monterey 
Peninsula who are socially and economically interdepen- 
Gemma) They Cross. city lines to go to large shopping 
areas, to the theatres, to parks, and to work. 

The former city planning director of Modesto has 
spoken of the values of maintaining a community image and 
the desire to retain local autonomy - yet the greater need 
for regional cooperation and communication: 


Whtle every etty and every county 
wishes to retain tts tdentity and pre- 
serve tts growtng home rule autonomy, 
tt ts more and more evident that the 
Locality 18 a pare of a region and a 
state, the governmental and private tn- 
terests of which are bound together by 
mutual problems and mutual opportunt- 
ties. The enlarging scope of urban actt- 
vity, the requirements for transportatton, 
the needs for conservatton of natural re- 
sources, the preservation of aesthetics 
and the values of property require plan- 
ning on a cooperative, mutually dependent 
basts.11 


10. "Guiding Metropolitan Growth," Research and Polacy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic Development, 
August) 19605 2h. 


11. Smeath, George H., "Local, Regional and State Planning 
How Are They Related?" at the Seventh Annual University 
if California Conference on City and Regional Planning, 
San Francisco, May 8, 1959 
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Some Peninsula residents, concerned over the GOSiHESHOns 
many small governments providing similar services in fire 
and  poOleecesproLectilon, setc ss have suggested the borough 
system of government. Boroughs have been successful in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New Jersey as well as in New 


WOrke City, 


-19- 


PART III: SOCIOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MONTEREY 
AREA a SEES PTT 


INTRODUCTION: 

One of the unique qualities which Monterey pos- 
sesses is the heterogeneity of its population in terms of 
Boctal class, race, nationality and its age distribution. 

The entire Monterey Peninsula is unique in the flu- 
foteyeand transiency of its population. The ebb and flow 
of the human tide on the Monterey Peninsula are difficult 
for policy makers to plan for and to accommodate. Re- 
searchers, statisticians, policy makers, census enumera- 
tors and educators find it almost impossible to make popula- 
tion estimates of the Peninsula at any one time. The 
elusive quality of the population frustrate public officials 
and agencies. There are a number of reasons for the apparent 
"now you see them, now you don't" attitude detected by this 
writer in many interviews. 

Some ion the Laccors, which contribute to the transitory 
character of the area include the large military population, 
the seasonal workers from the Salinas farms and canneries, 
the rural migrants from the South, the large number of mili- 
tary retirees, the climate and beauty of the area which 
attract the elderly and the affluent tourists who lease 


homes for six months to a year. All of these factors bring 


=)0= 


great stresses on existing facilities, agencies, and 
schools, as well as severe pressures on the inadequate 
housing supply. Welfare costs rise with greater demands 
for general relief, foster home care, aid to dependent 
children and a greater need for family services. 

The strange paradox of overcrowded schools with 
urgent needs for passage of bond issues while a large 
percentage of the population is single, childless, or in 
the retirement years on a fixed income strike this re- 
searcher as a crucial problem on the Peninsula. Free 
public education is one of the great opportunities ous 
country offers every child. Yet the quality of education 
is lowered when school bond issues are repeatedly defeated 
with the result that there is a shortage of classrooms, 
teachers, and equipment. Large classes and double sessions 
resule, 

Another great problem on the Peninsula is the voter 
apathy and the low percentage of the eligible voters who 
register and vote. There are many parents who cannot vote 
for the issues which critically aitect them and their chia 
ren's education. This segment includes many people in the 
seasonal, migratory work who are not in one community long 
enough to establish residency requirements for voting. 
Many of the retired residents and the milgtary retirees 


have not lived in the area long enough to establish residency 
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requirements for voting. Thousands of servicemen are dis- 
franchised temporarily due to their short stay in the area. 
One can also speculate that many of the recent arrivals 
from the rural south are illiterate and thus ineligible to 
WOES. 

Many others, eligible to vote, have not exercised 
their franchise in important recent elections. The Monterey 
Peninsula Herald reported several years ago that there was 
a possibility that federal investigators might be sent to 
Monterey County to check on the voting practices and that 
the literacy test would be suspended in any county where 
Mless than 50% of the eligible population voted at the 
last 1964 general election." 

Pnevartaicle went .on. toxstates 


where Less than half, the 

oduLes vo len atte thee ts are being 
used for purposes of dtscrimtinatton. 

Prelimtnary census figures re- 
leased recently showed 224,276. per- 
sons in the county (ineludes pexrma= 
nent restdents, transtent workers, 
military people and prisoners at 
Soledad Correcttonal Tratning Facil- 
Phy 

According to current estimates, 
half the United States population ts 
OUALNEoE! App lyanug Tete rartoy Lo 
Monterey County and maktng allowance 
for persons tn the 2l - 24 voting age, 
tt would appear that 130,000 to 
140,000 might be eltgtble to vote. 
In 1964 a total of 66,315 persons voted 
tn the general eleectton tn Monterey 
County. The 50% line would be 132,630.12 


12. "U. S. Decision due on County Vote Literacy Test; 
Monterey Peninsula Herald, March 10, 1966 
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Several weeks later the Herald reported thats the 
Federal government would take no punitive action in 
Monterey County as a result of the special censusi The 
Herald stated: 


i .the Bureau of the Census found 


Since 52.0% Of adults voted in the gen- 
eval election of 1964. This there will 
be no need to suspend the Literacy test 
tn the County or to send federal regis- 
UVars invo the County. "13 
The most shocking aspect of the early diselosunme 
of the poor showing of voters at the polls was that 
there were only two counties in Cala ¢orna a (Monterey and 
Imperial) in which there was Uncertainty existing after 
a special federal census was conducted to determine why 
less than 50% of ‘the adultes in these two counties voted. 
The wow Counitecscoula ioe COmpared in another as— 
pect - the large number of seasonal and migratory farm 
laborers. No doubt many of these were illiterate and 
thus barred from voting. 
Even after the decision was reached not to send 
federal investigators into Monterey County, the voting 
record still left a great deal to be desired in terms of 


community involvement, political Ssophisticatzon, and ¢citig 


zen responsibility. It is doubtful that there were many 


Mae "Census 'Clears' County," Monterey Peninsula Herald, 
March 30, 1966 


Se 


counties outside the Deep South which had such shocking 
Momimg, records. One of the strangest paradoxes discovered 
by this writer in her political analysis was the decline 
in voter participation at the same time that the county 
population showed a considerable increase in size. 

At the time of the November 8, 1966 general election 
(in which Reagan unseated Governor Brown) only 60,037 
pmomtcerey County voters turned out at the polls. This 
Wee ja decline of 6,278 voters from the 1964 low of 66,315 
persons voting. During the years from 1964 to 1966 there 
was continued rapid population growth in Monterey County 
sO one might speculate that the percentage of the popula- 
tion voting of the adults eligible would have been con- 
stderably lower than the 50% first reported in 1964. 

After the 1966 general election a record total of 
17,882 voters "has been struck from County registration 
lists for failure to vote. . .Democrat stay-at-homes out- 
numbered Republicans by nearly 2 - to - 1," reported the 
Herald.14 

Voter apathy is not a new phenomenon in Monterey. 
MacFarland reported a similar pattern existed nearly a 


hundred years ago: 


14. “Drop-outs", Monterey Peninsula Herald, December 15, 
1966 
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So sleepy had the old capttal become 

that when an election was held Novem- 

Dero, Lave for the purpose of Chang 

DG LHe (County weed, she Offered To 

OPVCSTTIOn. iG Uae Moved to lal tas, 

where tt still remains.15 

Hhugene:, Lbeewaas xeported on political partiteiparion 

in Californie Counties. “in this study Monterey again 
comes OUUC WIth a poor voter turnout: “He meportedetiar 
only 31.6% of those eligible to vote in the 1960 election 


had exercised their franchise. This “was 16.62 less wth 


the state average while the percentage of those registered 


to vote was 19.1% less than the state average. 16 

The Most recent election held “in Monterey, vine 
Monterey Peninsula Unigtied "School District bond eleeceron 
of September 17, 1968, had a very low voter turnout. Only 
30% Of the voters participated by "casting their baliors 
on this vital public issue. The Monterey Peninsula Herald 
has reported that this was “about normal for A school £1- 
nance election. However, the last bond vote held in the 


; , 1 
Monterey district (1m) 1961) drew only 165% of thesvoters, "= 


Thisestudy isa sociological one yet it is/imoortant 


15. MacFarland, Grace, Monterey, Cradle Of Caltrorniays 
Romance 


16, shee; Bugene C., California’ Votess 1928) = 10160, 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1963 


7. “ MeUSO tsene. Par (Short. of Two- Tat rdasral le Monterey 
Peninsula Herald, September 18, 1968 
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to look at the political behavior and composition of a 
community in order to try to analyze the sociological 
factors influencing political decisions or public avathy. 

One might theorize that a large percentage of those 
Voting against school bonds includes the elderly. In 
the period from 1960 to 1967, the greatest percentage 
increase of different age groups was in the group over 
sixty-five. We can predict that if this trend continues 
toward an elderly population, it will have a great impact 
on public education. 

In analysing the vote by precincts the researcher 
found that a curious phenomenon occurred, i.e., in areas 
where the new building program was most needed to prevent 
overcrowded classrooms and double sessions, the vote was 
extremely light and in some precincts the necessary two- 
thirds tally was not forthcoming in the September, 1968 
election. 

A similar patter was detected by the writer in study- 
ing the results of the unsuccessful 1963 Monterey Peninsula 
College bond election. Seaside voted against the issue, 
yet when a group of MPC Sociology students participated 
in a 1966 survey in Seaside it was found that the goal 
most desired by parents was a college education for their 
children. Further analysis of the political ‘participation 


of the Peninsula reflects the socio-economic class of the 


a = 


residents. Running, true to the national picture = "as 
the income level and educational attainment rise, so 
does the extent of fvoter parc ieipation,. 

The writer has come to the conclusion that the voter 
apathy and low voter turn-out at all elections is the re- 
sult of many complex factors which are interrelated and 
which require very thorough Study by a pOlitacableocen= 
tis ti. 

The Weng, listonry, Of voter apathy on the Monterey 
Peninsula should be a challenge to the policy makers and 
should give them a greater awareness of the type of pop- 
ulation for which they should plan their cities. SOCwra ts 
economic, political, racial, and educational problems are 


deeply enmeshed and difficult to probe and analyze. 


ee hy 


1. Historical heritage of Monterey: 

Plymouth Rock must ever share 
with Jamestown htstorte primacy in 
the settlement and colontzatton of 
Cur eaevern peapoard. On the Pacifie, 
Monterey, antedatitng both Plymouth Rock 
and Jamestown was the supreme and unri- 
Valed e1yipatig ‘center for all that 
Vast coastline that stretches a thou- 


sand mtles from San Diego to Puget 
Sound.18 


The history of Monterey is exciting and culturally 
rich. Flags of both Mexico and Spain flew over Monterey 
before the Bear Flag was raised. In the early days of 
Monterey there was a constant holiday air. Ford has 
written of this era, "The festival spirit so possible in 
California where all nature lends itself to every form of 
outdoor amusement was the particular heritage of Spanish 
Monterey .19 

DUGIngG Ene quarter of ‘a century from 1821 to 1846 
tnaere was "a twilight of -Latin supremacy and the dawn of 


Poe lo-saxon rule in California," .according to Ford's 
account. 29 


At the Constitutional Convention held at Colton Hall 


ishe Fora, Tirrey ti.) Dawn cand tie Dons, <—Bruce Brough 
Press, sam Prancrsco, 1926 


Toe eth rer splnrss 


DUR a doe, 154 


70 


in September, 1349, ‘elght of the celegqates were Cali f= 
Ornians (1.e., Mabives cf “the Territory) waco eould 
neither spéak nor understand English so that an inter— 
preter was required.21l 

Powers has written of Old Monterey as the “fusing 
Of three’ Nations, two lot them rich, wit the Menieacge son 
old civilizations’, overlaid by rugged Cape Coddiers,) wise 
came “a-whaling along the blue coast, liked it, earriuces 
married its daughters (and) grew rich."22 

Later other nationalities and races made Monterey a 
More cosmopolitan community with the arrival of tine 
Chinese, Japanese, Portugese, Sicilians, Norwegians ance 


scotch. In an early guidebook to Monterey “the editors 


described the Chinese and their “colony fon vtie ecqoue. 


Monterey: 
Chinatown ts dtstant from Monterey 
aDOuUt One Mile From the OULEKi PLS (Of Uae 
town and sttuated on one of the numerous 
small bays that line the Bay of Monterey 
i. LLC ChNODt LOS Ore Peucal, taper 
PtOUS and WelL behaved... they are a sober, 
honest see of men. 22 
2i. MacFarland,.-Grace; Monterey, Cradle*tof Caelirformva’s 
Romance 
22. Powers, Lavra Bride, Old Mon ce rey, *Sanucrr Gee proses 


San Francisca, 1os4 


23. The Handbook to Monterey and Vicinity, Monterey, 1875, 
Dp.! 497-50. - 
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2. Cultural heterogeneity: 

Monterey has retained much of its early excitement, 
culture and charm, its old adobes and the important 
fiestas and traditional celebrations of the Mexican - 
Peamticneera. Lt has. also continued to enrich its cultur- 
al fabric by adding many new nationality groups. With 
the opening of the Defense Languages Institute at the 
Presidio and the foreign student program at Monterey 
Peninsula College, the cultural heterogeneity of the area 
has been enhanced. Native teachers and students from 
Latin America, Africa, the Mid-East and the Far East add 
Su@eical variety to the rich old mosaic of Monterey. It 
is not uncommon to see Indian saris and Chinese dresses 
worn on the streets of Monterey. Gourmet shops and spe- 
Gralty stores carry a broad range of foreign foods from 
Persian desserts to Chinese noodles, Japanese saki, 
Italian cheeses and the soul-food of "chitlins" of the 


southern Negroes. 


Sie ~PopulLation: 

In 1852 when the first census was taken of Monterey 
County the population was only 7 fade Thas eariyucensus 
not only included a nose count of the human population 
but listed the animal population as "2,503 horses, 354 


males, 4,370 cows, 1,139 oxen, S705 sheep, lL, 224 109s 
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ame: 295, O13 poultry."44 

in 1860 California had a population of ese than 
400,000. “A little Over one hundred years later Cala fornia 
became the most populous state with over twenty million 
people. 

In 1908 a census of Monterey was included in an affi- 
davit signed by City Clerk, W. HB. Parker. Mr. Parker 
wrote, "I have taken a complete census Of “theme tyro 
Monterey and. . .find 3,899 (exclusive of Mongolians). 
theresareslo7 Chinese “and, 116 Wapanese making: a, totaknor 
A,202."29 Hartly histori_ecalldocuments do not stare Dut 
lead one to suspect that there was second class citizen- 
ship given to Orientals. 

By 1920 the population Of the city of Monterey was 
5,470. This figure was nearly doubled in the twenty years 
before 1940, and by 1968 Monterey had more than tripled 
1ts 1940 population. “Nstimates of the 1968 population vot 
Monterey were 30,000. This was an increase of approximately 
8,000 over the 1960 census (see Appendix A). 

The Monterey Peninsula also had phenomenal growth during 
this century. The Monterey Peninsula Herald has pointed out, 
vibe Monterey Peninsula hadi a S1002 Vncrease, ducing themri rst 


fEety vearswor this century." 


24. WPA Historical Survey of the Monterey Peninsula, Project 
4080 


253 sLbid, (Pile sG ,anuany. 2 lena diay 
26.  Momtexey Peninsula Herald, January 1, 1950 
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By 1966 the four largest cities (Monterey, Carmel, 
Pacific Grove and Seaside) comprising the Monterey 
Peninsula had a combined population of 62,697.2/ The 
total population of the Monterey Peninsula (including in 
addition to the above cities, Carmel Valley, Carmel unin- 
corporated, Del Rey Oaks, Pebble Beach, Marina and Sand 


City) in 1966 was approximately een bye = 


By adding an 
estimated 32,000 military dependents living on post, the 
figure is approximately 122,000 (as a minimum estimate) 
for the total Peninsula. 

Seaside and Marina have had the most rapid population 
growth on the Peninsula. Seaside grew from a population 
ore, 500 in the decade of the 1940"s to 22,004 in 1966. 
Byeene annexation of part of the Fort Ord property in 
September, 1968 the population of Seaside soared to 32,000 
Making it the largest city on the Peninsula and the second 
Parges teinythe County.-? 

Marina lswanewth pate is .almost unbelievable. It. grew 
from 3,310 in 1960 to an estimated 7,406 in February, 1966 
and is expected to reach 30,000 by 1980. During the decade 


of the 1950's the population increased at the phenomenal 


D7 eCalisornia statistical Abstract, October, 1967, p.° 31 
28. Monterey Peninsula Chamber of Commerce, Apriis. 1966 
29. Monterey Peninsula Herald, September 20, VO60y ops, (L 
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average rate of over 20% per year. 29 Speculations have 
been made on its future development as a popular bed- 
room community serving the industrial centers which will 
develop at Moss Landing and Salinas. 31 

There has been acceleration in the rate of popula- 
tion growth in the County during the last seven years. 
During the period from 1960 to the special census of 
1966, there was approximately a 20% increase in the County 
population. During the period from July, 1966 tomuly, 
1967 there was a 4.3% population increase. 

The 1960 Monterey County population of 198,351 con= 
tinued to expand so that by 1966 the population numbered 
22573002. “Migration accounted tom a Varge part loft tie 
sizeable population increase in the County from 1950 to 
1960. During this period lUs23 of the net gain-was due to 
migration, according tostie OO. -H.. Ow Populatiom. Prorimte: 
If this growth is maintained, the County population could 
double in’ less than ten years. By 1980 (based om a high 
estimate by the MPUSD) ?“Monterey County could reach 425,000 


which would exceed the total population of California in 


18e0. 
in, 1960 only 602 of the population in Monterey, County 
50." Monterey Peninsula Unitied School District Burd ding 
Program, Data for Phase A 
Sioa oie) 
32/0 Load 
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was "urban" compared with 70% for the nation and 86% for 
the state. 23 However, both Monterey County sources and 
the Bank of America study indicate the trend will be to- 
Werd Greater urbanization in the County to 1975. 

BverooueTe VS Dredacted thatvthe population of the 
Monterey Peninsula will be 152,000.34 

According to the General Plan for Monterey adopted 
Mee pcemoer Or 1959, the holding Capacity for the city 
Weeeees at 51,000. ‘Holding capacity refers to the  ulti- 
mace, potential population that can be accommodated within 
the City based upon the proposed land use plan and popula- 
Prom censities set forth in the general plan. It is ex- 
pected Now that the city will reach this number before 
moos. Thus the city of Monterey will have approximately 
Ome-third of the Peninsula population in 1985. 

Mie problem facing the city of Monterey is how to 
Beccmmodate a population’ of that, size’ in “their lamited 
tan area. Some Cities, Suchsas San Francisco and’ Foster 
City, have partially solved their problem by bay oa el Ses 


Others, such as Seaside and Palo Alto, have added 


33. “Focus on Monterey County, An Economic Study of the 
Salinas-Monterey Metropolitan Area," Bank of America, 
September, 1967 


34. "An Economic Survery of ‘the Monterey Peninsula," 
Research, Inc., prepared for. the Monterey Peninsula 
Board of Realtors, 1964." )Their source for this 
estimate was the California State Department of Finance 
Report, "Provision Projections of California Areas to 
TOROS: 
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substantially by annexation. The limited, valuable land 
area of the Monterey Peninsula has been used up largely 
by horizontal rather than a vertical growth pattern. 
Single family residences have nearly exhausted the land 
area Of several Peninsula cities - especially Carmel. 

Monterey County had a density of 67.8 persons per 
square mide in 1966. Although thils may appear to bea 
low density, it exceeds more than 75% of the counties in 
the U.S. The trend toward higher density was observed in 
the decades of the 50's and 60's. Monterey County nearly 
doubled its density from 1950 to 1966 (from 39 per square 
Mike sa LO SO ie 

iiycan, be predicted that Mowterey. wal) Subs tatieae ive, 
Increase the density of its pooulatron am lala m_teaimand 
area plus developing greater problems of traffic circula- 
tion, tratiic Congestion and safety, housing shortages 
and unemployment. All of these problems could become 
acute unless there is long range planning based on a thor- 
ough study of the socio-economic factors involved in rapid 
population growth and unless there is a regional approach 


to problem solving. 


4, Population characteristics; 
a. Ethnic composition: 


The Monterey Peninsula has a pronounced 
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pattern of racial segregation. Each commun- 
ity does not have a ghetto in which low-income 
MEnortveres Vive but “the majority of the non- 
whites reside in only one city - Seaside. 
Carmel is predominantly all white. The city 
Of peastde estimates that approximately 18% of 
its population is non-white (predominantly 
Negro). Monterey County has a relatively low 
percentage of Negro population compared to the 
United States as a whole.?> 
in Monterey County an 1950 the non-white 
Populativen Made Up G-2e of the total population. 
By 1960 this group made up 9% and by 1966 had 
increased to 10% (of which 44.7% were Negroes). 
The heavy concentration of Negroes and other 
non-whites was in Seaside. 7° 
On February 10>) 1960, Mr. games Pullen, 
Director of the Monterey office of the California 
State Department of Employment, gave the following 
racial ‘composition for the Monterey Peninsula: 


YOr tne stotal Peninsula population of 105,000, 6.6% 


were Negro, 3.9% Oriental (Japanese, Chinese, 


See Appendix for table on racial composition of 
Monterey County. 


Whemograpnic Rrotile,” O.6.0., page CP-018 (See Appendix 
F5) 


ea 


Filipinos), .1% Indian, and .9% Mexican-Americance. 

It is nearly impossible to give an exact fig- 
ure: fom the Negro population fine the tarea. | tane 
us due Net only to. the continuing tide, or mreranee 
into the area and the transiency of the population 
but also to the fact that many seem to escape 
being counted. This has reflected the national 
picture as described by Sylvia Porter: 

Due LO The pPOpuULation “Undencoun 7! 

Of the bIO0 census, th Was eeu nared 

CiGt @DPPONTMAEe LY 10.07 WNL Come Duta 

AmerGeanes Gow. t Of; LetalLy exteu.) | fine 

MOs SHOMLTLeGQnG gf aerOr ti Tire winded = 

count was the Negro male, of which it 

LS ESCIMObed Chie OL OF B12 Mere not 

Counted. 

Monterey County also has a sizeable Mexican 
population although an exact count vs impossible 
to arrive at because individuals with Spanish 
surnames are included in the white category in 
Chet Use Cens tics (The etnnic survey “conducted 
by the Caliiornia School digtricts (give Mousa 
better approximation of the Mexican population 


Since they have included a category "white - 


Spanish surname.") The heavy concentration of 


37... "Population Undercotnt,” SylviasPorter, Monterey 
Peninsula Herald, October 2, 1967 
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the Mexican population is in the Salinas area 
although as a result of farm labor cutbacks with 
mechanization of farms many of these people are 
unemployed and are now living and seeking work 
on the Monterey Peninsula. 

Monterey County not only has a highter per- 
centage of Negro residents than the state as a 
whole, it also has a much higher percentage of 
testdents Of foreign stock (25.7% for Monterey 


County and [LOS7in= the Us.) 228 


Age Gistribution: 

A glance at the population pyramids 
(Appendix B) will aid the reader in an under- 
standing of this analysis of the age distribu- 
tion of Monterey, Monterey Peninsula and Monterey 
County. 39 

Population pyramids are designed by demogra- 
phers to represent the age and sex composition 


Ofevarpopulation.») A glance at the’ Gan Francisco 


profile reveals that it is almost rectangular in 


County andecity Data Book. (foreigqnastock ancludes iboth 
foréign born population and native population of foreign 
or mixed parentage. Includes all residents in the U.S. 


who 


are not natives) 


The sharp dark line on each pyramid represents the 1960 
population shape and the dark shadowed pyramid indicates 


the 1950 population 


ay 


shape. This indicates the decreasing popula- 
tion in the childhood years and the almost 
eveh dastribution) of all age groups sane ilucdune 
theselderly).. The, bighhpropogertonnoreoean 
Franciscans who are single and childless is 
reflected an, the shape of its population pre— 
file. The majority Of San Franciscans) moveuo 
the, suburbs when they start theirs families. 

in contrast to the SanvErancisco pytannar, 
Monterey County resembles the classic pyramid 
shape = with, a few distortions. One we tie 
large number of males Zn the, 18 — 25 year old 
groups. This reflects the heavy concentration 
Of the military on the Peninsula. “The Parge 
military population also accounte ior the face 
that males make up 54.6% of the County pvopula- 
fone. 

The second anomaly is the declining percen- 
tage durang the 1960s or young peep lean the 
25 — 45 age Group ‘of both sexes and of wonen 
especially in the 20 - 25 year old group. ‘This 
indentation in the pyramid structure can be inter- 
preted to mean that there was a great exodus of 
young people from the area during the 1960's. 


Many high school graduates and junior college 
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graduates transfer to colleges and univer- 
Sities outside the area or to learn a trade or 
Skil mot vavartlable in this area. Upon their 
college graduation or their training period 
young people are not likely to return to the 
Monterey Peninsula where there is only a very 
limited division of labor. College graduates 
who would desire to return to their Monterey 
home area find their specializations lacking in 
an area primarily geared to tourists, retire- 
Mentp,sand the mulgtary. sMost jobs.offered are 
For-the unskilled, the semi-skilled, and in 
clerical, sales and services. 

Lf, these. trends continue throughout the 
decades of the 1970's and 1980's, the result will 
beuvauserilouss Jbrain drain” from the area. Thais 
can bring demographic, social, educational, poli- 
tical and economical repercussions. 

With an easing of international tensions 
and the end of the Viet Nam war, predictably 
there will be a sharp cutback in the military 
personnel on the Peninsula. This development will 
further accentuate the dwindling numbers of the 
young adult population. 


The Reverend Karel Vit has coined a new 
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expression, the missing generation" 4or those 
between the ages of 30 to 65 who; out of “their 
own choice or necessity because of work, have 
leasteto say about the running of thelr city 
or their government. In Monterey County the 
group from 25 - 45 years are not the “drop-outs” 
because of their lack” of political involvemente 
but simply because they have abandoned the area. 

Another population change which appears to 
be a well established trend showed up during the 
decade of the 1960's. This was the increasing 
percentage of the elderly in the area. While the 
general population increase in Monterey County in 
the period from 1960 to 1966 was 19%, within the 
age group Of 65 years, and older there was a) 306 
increase. In numbers this indicated an increase 
inethe Over 65 year ‘eld group! trom 12.385 an 
April, 1960 to 16,7100 in July, 1966" (see™Appendi x) 
page D). 

This trend toward an aging population im the 
County is further accentuated on the Monterey 
Peninsula. The Social Security Administration has 


estimated an 80% increase in social security 


40. Vit, Karel, sermon at the Unitarian Church, Monterey, 
California, September 29, 1968, topic: "The Missing 
Generation". 
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beneficiaries on the Peninsula from 1960 to 
1968.41 mr. Land has estimated that 14.15% of 
the Monterey Peninsula population is over 62 
years of age. In 1960.9.7% of the white popu- 
lation and 6.1% of the non-white population in 
the United States were over 65 years of age. 

The Bank of America has estimated that 
6,000 retired military personnel and their 
families live in Monterey County. 72 

There are those who strongly suggest the 
desirability of a "tourist-retirement haven." 
The Bank of America has stated: 

Monterey County has long been known 

as a center for tourtsm and rettre- 

Nene. and these gertvities have been 


PNPOrlann SouRege OF Outetae, dollars 
for @wi1dé range of service and trade 


inaverrice. Whe “Growth CF Tourism 
and retirement ts expected to contin- 
ue. 


Planners might consider very seriously the 
advisability of making the Monterey Peninsula a 
mecca tor, the elderly: The continued pattern of 
building convalescent hospitals and retirement 
communities for the elderly will have a decided 


effect on the age distribution in the area. 


fend, ra fy, c0CLel Security officer, Monterey, Calitorida, 
September, 1968 

"Focus On Monterey .€ounty,; 
Ody atl 


Bank of America, September, 1967 
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the Monterey Peninsula with tts ichangmung 
age dist piourron is Ssimmar to tic pation! 
pattern in that we are growing both older and 
younger. That 1s, the life span has ancreased 
(because of better medical care, new drugs, greats 
er Yersure) while there thas been an increase mn 
the number of babies’ and=small Children (decom. 
the tsianrp drop im “the birren mate). 

ihe Monterey Peninsula is very comolex an 
terms Of socral class and family size.  Ortenea 
disproportionate number of low income families are 
concentrated in one area. The Monterey Peninsula 
Herald on January 17, 1969 reported that "Monterey 
provides most of the local tax money while Seaside 
has the majority of children om whom @t is) spenes 

Monterey County is untque inv tts pooulation 
Of children. Tt has the highest ratio of children 
to mothers in the state.) Where sare 126.000 
children in, the County whic 7,000 reson 
sehnool tare (under 19 vears, of BSE 

There has been a trend toward a higher 
percentage of Ene population in the under five 
age group. In 1960 lis. ef our popu! acion was 
under 5 years of age. However, by 1966 


this group had increased to 13.02 >of tie 


Teme a “ 
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Popular Lon.» slits Ss 3322 higher. than the na- 
tional average. (See Appendix LF5). 

We can say that Monterey County is follow- 
ing the national trend which is resulting in the 
strange paradox of a population becoming both 
older and younger. Never before in the history 
of Monterey County have we had such a large popu- 
lathonmunGder Live and joven, 6b “years. of age: 

If these trends continue of an increasing 
childhood population, a dwindling adult population 
in the economically productive years, and an ex- 
bending wleisure class of the elderly in Monterey, 
thesprotile of the pepulation age distribution in 
1980 will more closely resemble an hour glass in- 
stead of a pyramid. 

What are the effects .of such population 
changes? What inferences can be drawn with other 
areas? 

In many ways the population distribution and 
trends in Monterey County compare with the patterns 
established in the underdeveloped nations of the 
world where nearly half of their populations are 
under 18 and over 65. This brings about a great 
"dependency. ratio", i.e., the number of people in 
the non-productive years dependent on the age group 


in the productive stage. The SMSA of Monterey- 
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Salinas had approximately 452 of its population 
in the non=-productive ages Under 13 and over 62. 
Mexico has 58% in these categories.4° Any area 
O© country which Nas 50% or more of its poeutle 
tion in the non-productive age groups can fore- 
see economic and social problems developing in 
the future. 

It is illusory “for Montereyans to believe 
that 553 0fj1tSs population could be -classeduamn 
the productive age groups. Demographers would 
have to deduct from that percentage those who are 
unemployed, physically handicapped, mentally re- 
carded, Mentally Willy “and incarceratecs an, coueoc. 
tional facvulveres:, 

The sociological mmplications of the chang- 
ing population on the Peninsula are great. What 
we see developing Vs not omly acgreat age dao oO. 
a generational gap, but the "missing generation" 
which could act as a bridge between the young and 
the very old." Yer thesyoung adults are contin 
uing to leave the area which leaves two age groups 
almost at cross purposes to each (other in terms sor 


their needs. We have seen developing in this area 


4a,  Lnese population figures extrapolated from tables in 
pales Management, June 20, 1968) oO. D242 
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what Steinbeck called "the terrible faith" *® = 
the resentment and distrust of the young. This 
reached its peak in 1967 when the vigorous, 
youthful request for a Pop festival was denied. 
Youth lacked the finances, political weight, 
political sophistication and community leader- 
ship to be successful in their campaign. All 
of these the older population had. 

Without a population well balanced in age 
groups and with the pronounced "deficit" in the 
25 — 45 year olds, one can predict an increased 
resistance by the elderly to the interests and 
needs of the young - whether educational, recre- 
aelonal or wuleural. (In one area they are 
bannecdiuromesttcind And Cutty park...) 

The effects of the "missing generation" and 
the increasing numbers in the leisure class of 
the retirees while the number of children expand 
is seen in the almost sure defeat of school bond 
issues the first time they are presented to the 
voters. Recent captions in the newspapers tell 
the story of resistance to financing schools 


better than this writer can: 


Steinbeck, John, Grapes of Wrath, Viking Press, New 


VOLK, 


AMS ot] 


AG 


"Defeae 1h 2.5 MUULION dollar Dowd 
besve On parks, playgrounds.” 


UPGCUL UG Grove whe fearve. i Gael tice minor 
SUGUAONS) ese 


"Voters Reject Genool Bonds .” 

"MPUSD Tseue’ Far (Shore tof Evoathirds 

Man iy 

To clarify the writer's viewpoints on the 
age distribution of the Monterey Peninsula popu- 
Latbion, WiciSs= 4mMpor cat iG pOolnt, ouT Enatmene 
elderly have an amportante role to -ollay wnethe 
community and the desirability of the area will 
continue to attract them. ht Vs importance toae 
their needs be recognized and met. However, it 
is more vital for the life of the community that 
the elderly and the policy makers! have ainsi gmt. 
unto the needs of chaldren and youth. The com— 
munity should do the best possible job in public 
education to train youth Go be the 1 ti zenauet 
Tomorrow. Nhe: General Plan: in) ne precess of ve— 
vision now will be primarily focused on the needs 
ef this: age group who will be the "adults os 1925. 
Those who are resisting the needs of the young now 
will not be “around then, Polucyimakers must aiso 
investigate means of providing higher education 


and a well balanced economy with highly diversified 
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Specializations, in order, to hold the 25. - 45 


Vear Old Group. 


Just as the population profile is beginning 
to show an hour glass shape so, too, the income 
distribution of the Monterey Peninsula is hour 
glass shaped. The income shape has changed from 
the pyramid profile during the depression years 
when the majority of the people were in the lower 
income group. 

Monterey is a study in contrasts with a wide 
income distribution ranging from many families in 
Pebble Beach in the multi-millionaire class to 
the poverty stricken families in Seaside whose 
Ghildren. ¢o tOwbecd hungry At might. Thus, the 
spen aor inequality is,as «great heresas in Many 
other areas of the United States. We have a high- 
er percentage of families in the poverty bracket 
than the national ‘average .of one-fifth of the 
families which are poor. 

Bs “the table in the Appendix EH for Income 
Distribution - 1968 indicates, over 21.1% of the 
households in Monterey County have annual incomes 


“under S2,999.) JA total of 35.63 of Monterey 
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families have incomes under $5,000 annually 
whereas within the state of California only 15% 
of the families fall in thet category. 

Another way of looking at this table is to 
see that more than one-third of the families in 
Monterey fall below the poverty line. The 
Conference for Economic Progress considers a 
$4,000 annual income as the poverty line for 


; 47 
families ‘(and $2,000 for unattached andividua ley 


In other words, Monterey is in as deplorable a 
condition as was the nation when Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt spoke of "one-third of our nation is 
itl housed, st ‘clethed;, ‘and 121i fed” during fine 
Great Depression. 

Within Monterey County there has been a 3.3% 
increase in the category of family incomes under 
$3,000 annually. Whereas in 1960 there were 172 


48. 


of the Monterey ‘County families “in this cate 


gory, by 1968 the percentage had risen to One 


This substantial rise in the percentage of 
the impoverished could reflect many factors in- 


cluding the release of farm laborers as a result 


Meissner, Hanna M., Poverty in the Affluent Society, 1966 


County and City Data Book, Vable 2,° 0. 33, US] Deparinen. 
of Commerce 


Sales Managment, dune.107- 2968 p..=bs (Appendi> fy 


ak, Kae 


of mechanization, the increase in the number of 
families who follow servicemen members of the 
family, the increase of the migration of elderly 
On small pensions, and the increasing percentage 
of the work force in low paying unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs serving the tourist trade in 
motels and restaurants. 

Monterey County had only a slightly lower 


median family income than the U. S. in Tera nel 


However, it was nearly $1,000 less than the 
median family income for the state of California. 
Although the median income is low for 
Monterey County, the effective buying income per 
household is high. According to Sales Managment ,°1 
the average household in Monterey had an effective 
buying income of $8,927, whereas the County figure 
was $10,268. There are many young couples on the 
Monterey Peninsula where both husband and wife work. 
There are also many families in the millionaire 
class that would distort the per household average. 
The per capita personal income for Monterey 
County sie oniyneorl4ywwnch fish W252) oF the Calit— 


ornia per capita income. °2 


County and City pata Book, Tab les2pan yios athppendix E) 
Sales Management, June 10, 1968 (Appendix E) 


Focus on Monterey County, Bank of America, p. 18s 
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Within Monterey County the city with the 
largest percentage of the population in the 
poverty class was Seaside where 442 of the house= 
holds had incomes under $5,000 annually in 1968.>3 

The propinquity of Seaside to Monterey should 
be emphasized again here. The problems of poverty, 
unemployment, housing displacement and discrimina- 
tion in Seaside bear directly on Monterey - its 
Closest ‘conmunity.. “Seaside ws unique ane tthe teens 
has) the largest number of non-whites of any con 


munity between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


den Military. populatrven: 

FOR security, ceasons exact frgures om the 
military personnel cannot be revealed. However, 
there are many estimates, “These range from 42772245 
tO 55,500 tab KortsOrd alones 4ortiOnrd: Ss ones ot 
the largest Army bases in the West. In addition 
COMmthe: Fort) Ord popimlatiion. there sis fausi1 zeae 
military population at the Naval Post Graduate 
School, the Naval Auxiliary Ganding Field, the 
Coast Guard Naval Reserve Station, and the Defense 


Languages Institute at the Presidio of Monterey. 


593. Sales Management, June 10, 1968, p. 13 (See Appendix =F) 
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One source has estimated the size of the mili- 
tary population is approximately 90,000 or more 
than one-third of the Monterey County population. 4 
This includes all the military personnel, their de- 
pendents, and the retired personnel with their 
families. The retired military and their families 
Eovtal. 6,000 alone. 

The size of the military has been high on 
the Peninsula during World War II, the Korean War 
and now during the Viet Nam war. The military 
strength at the present time is at its highest 


alee, Mowe 222 


Some of the problems arising from this large 
military population on the Peninsula will be 


Seoverea in the next section (Part. IV). 


54. Focus on Monterey County, Bank of America, p. 10 (The 
80,000 does not include the trainees). 


ES, WN ealete ema, 
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Pee LV: PROBLEM AREAS ON THE MONTEREY PENINSULA 


NO WAN VS ano tsland entive of itself; 
every man ts a pigee of the continent, 

mp arE oF lene wnain., © a@- elod be washed 
away by the sea, Europe is the less, as 
well as tf a promontory were, as well as 
Lf G@ manor of thy friends or of thine 

own were. Any man's death diminishes me, 
because I am tnvolved in mankind, and 
therefore never send to know for whom 

tie VELL TOLLes at Polls for thee. 


John Donne 
MédLeatton. XVIft 


tiv RODUCTION : 


Keeping in mind the emphasis of this paper is on the 
Heea f£Of Maintaining or securing the quality of the environ- 
fenty, 1tC 1s imperative to stress the interrelated aspects 
Mreour total Peninsula life. 

The life of each Peninsulan is dependent upon the con- 
tributions of many other people. The Monterey Peninsula is 
of one social fabric and any weakening in any part of the 
beorve Can destroy the deston for living of many thousands: 

The social problems on the Peninsula are of a vital 
Concer toOAsociologists andi pobicy makers... High rates of 


Suicide, alcoholism, drug addiction and family disorganization 
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on the Monterey Peninsula reflect the anxieties, tensions, 
and frustrations Of our £luid, transient spoptlaciom:. 

Honesty in looking at the problems of the Peninsula 
and carefully searching for the causative factors involved 
should be an invaluable first step an working form. a solu 
tion. In the same way that the Peninsula communities are 
interrelated in terms of area and common problems, so, too, 
must the solutions be reached through cooperation and co- 
Ordination of all communi ties: 

Many. O£ the personal pathologies, including mental 
illness, alcoholism, and drug addiction, are crimes scam e 
oneself. However, their effects reach beyond the immediate 
family to the entire community. Often these social problems 
abe “Ene= Besulbt oF the major aissues Of poverty, nscCconG ane 
third generation welfare status, racial discrimination in 
housing, de” facto segregation in “schools; poor housiad, 


unemployment and inadequate health care. These problem 


areas, which this researcher feels are the most vital ones 
affecting the Peninsula communitves, will be enalyzeds i 


the following section. 
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Poverty and Welfare: 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR... 


Ke kis ok 


"WHAT HAPPENED, GOD?" >6 


Peverty 1s’ ditficult to measure and to define. Pov- 


erty Can be viewed as relative deprivation, i.e., it is 


felacive tO the community or the society. The tragedy of 


American poverty is. that it is often hidden - which makes 


Meant t tle more comfortable for those who would like to 


Pleeewtnicir eyes to the problem. Michael Harrington has 


Weteten Of the "other America" made up of the poor and of 


Pieia Invisibility: 


The human rejects who have become poor 
area parETcuvar, and evriking case of 
PICO LUVEGDDILE TY OF poverry in the other 
Amertca.>/ 


Galbraith has written: of "insular" poverty which he des- 


Gribes as manifesting itself as an "island of poverty." He 


has also attempted to identify the impoverished by stating, 


a 


This cryptic message was scribbled in white paint on an 
old church on Pacific Street, Monterey, which was marked 
for demolition for ‘the Urban Renewal: project. 


Harrington, Michaci, Tre Other America, Macmillan, New 
Vonks 19:63 


People are poverty Stricken wher 
thertr tneome, even - adequate for sur 
VLVaGL,. falls markedly Dehindg thar oF Ere 


communtty.28 

As; Mentioned earlier, Monterey Peninsula tea stuey 
In CONeLaSts.. Le May appear’ to ene. cacual scouts lero 
the true epitome of the affluent society, in Pebble Beach 
there 1s great wealth and in Carmel and Carmel Valley sere 
residents are. financially “comtoreable™ =.) fowevery, two 
communities stand out in having more than one-third of there 
families living in the poverty brackets Seaside with 422 
Of Lts) families and Monterey win 35-62 of Mts mommaeomee 
affected. 

The magnitude of poverty for Monterey County is note— 
worthy in that there were 10,864 Gamilies in 1966 (out of a 
total of 58,936) having incomes below the social security 
administration poverty cutort as opposed Lo thie national 


county norm Of 1221 tamiises, according uo scie O.,e. OF 


CUNIMNIN Ley yoroLd Le. (See Appendix, “Poverty Indveators” 
OF £. O. CP - 004). Tne 107864 teamuives im sthie ieoumen who 
are. poor make up 184% of the cota: county populatcvon, ertne 


figure -artived ab Lor Yahe povenuy .curoOts was 52.9 aber 


family. (See Appendix F4). 


58. Galbraith): Johmeks); (he Apt luentssoclety, oughion 
Miviiiha pe Boston. OSs. 


99. Sales Management, June 10, 1968, ~. 13 (See Appendix EF) 
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In 1967 the results of a Gallup Poll revealed that the 
majority of Americans had set $101.00 a week as a minimum 
Perean agequate standard of living. This would be an effec- 
tive gauge to use in measuring the number of Peninsula 
families who fall below the acceptable standard. 

Grimes has pointed out the relationship of poverty to 
education: 

A vietous eyele tends to develop in 
whteh poverty makes tnadequate schooling 
tnevttable; poor schooling perpetuates 
prejudtce and tgnorance, which tn turn 
perpetuate poverty. 

An alarming trend on the Peninsula has been the in- 
crease in the costs of welfare as a result of our rapidly 
increasing population. During the fiscal year of 1966 - 
1967 Monterey County welfare programs served 12,461 individ- 
uals. There were approximately 600 persons a month receiving 
general relief (emergency food, clothing, shelter) who did 
not gualify for federal or state aid. el 

One tragedy of poverty is the large number of children 
involved. In the fiscal year 1966 - 1967 there were 6,790 


recipients per month in the category "Aid to families with 


dependent chiidren". 


G0) serimes; “Alan Pej; bquality in yAmericay, Oxford: Press, 
New York, 1964). +p. 63 
61. All statistical material on welfare is taken from the 


League of Women Voters booklet, "Welfare in Monterey 
County, Burden ‘or Opportunitya”, 1966 
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The League of Women Voters of the Monterey Peninsula 
have reported that the Monterey County average expenditure 
per) gdami ly “cases was 9S50)..21 =— Overs SilS00) Lower trans eae 
state average whereas the average expenditure per person 


was $42.83 - almost $16.00 less than the state average. 


heague members at the, August, 197 1968 meeting» or the 
Monterey ‘County Board Of Supervisors Stated thav the 196 7— 
1968 General Relieft Budget was SI10,000. However, the 
Welfare Department spent only about. two-roirdse ef Lt, 
approximately S/5,000% 

The League report pointed outathe responsibil tyeot 
county government in developing and maintaining a program 
for the reliler or needy workers wie had originally been 
brought 2nto the county assagqnicul tural elabon. ss ion tere, 
County Nadvaggross; county product, of Sila bidinon dollarasda 
1967 Of which 202 derived from agriculture. Inj the) 1966 
season 11,000 farm laborers were employed in the county of 
which nearly half were seasonal workers. 

dhe beague indicated ani thewr repore she tack Of ime 
portant, labor legislation for the agricultural workers 
which have been provided for most American werkers.  Gea— 
sonal farm workers have been excluded from the protections 
of the National Labor Relations Act, unemployment insur- 
ance), and collective bargaining), 


The League of Women Voters of the Monterey Peninsula 
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believes: 
Social service programs designed to reduce 
dependency and to prevent its perpetuation 
are not receiving adequate attention in 
moncerey. County. 
Unalleviated human needs are costly to 
BOclety im Many ways, and their -effects are 
beginning to manifest themselves within 
Monterey County.62 
Pee sweague was particularly concerned about public 
welfare as it related to families and children. Of those 
receiving welfare aid in the county, 43% are children. ©3 
The League report included two important recommenda- 
trons’: 
1. Public assistance programs in Monterey 
County should respond to changing econo- 
mic and social needs; 
2. Measures which promote greater under- 
standing of public assistance programs in 
Monterey County - their goals, methods, 
problems, and attainments. 
tie tantly 2s the most important social institution to 
any society. When thousands of families on the Peninsula 
/Meein poverty and squalor, caught in the trap of discrim- 
ination, low educational attainment, and unemployment, then 
Piewenelre area is deprived of their contribution to the 


stability of the community. 


As pointed out earlier, the number of elderly in the 
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poverty bracket has’ been Increasing Cm ene Peninsula a 
social security beneficiaries have ancréeased 380s on the 
Peninsula from 1960 to 1968.64 The League of Women Voters 
has reported the average number of Old Age Security reci- 
pDients per month for Monterey County during 1966 = 1967 was 


Dues os 


2. bEmoloyment and economic probleme: 


The employed as percent of civilian Labor force, wes 
32.4% an 1966. There was a rise in Unemployment From io... 
im 1966 ston cme nloore © 

In 1960 Monterey County had a higher rate of unemploy— 
ment than tae typical countyuin tieyUnwced Srates* "At care 
time: Monterey County had 6.53 ce 2b. labor force unemoaleyea 
comparéd to 4.8% in-the typical ‘county, eccordineg co “Ene 
Office Of Economic GCpportunity community ~oror ule. 

One Unique characteristic Of Monterey County 1s oe 


low percentage of its population employed in manufacturing 


compared with the statewide figures. Im Momterey Councy 


64. See page 30 
65. League of Women Voters, "Welfare in Monterey County., 
Burden or Opportunity 


66. Bank of America, "Focus on Monterey County” and “County 
and City Data Book”, U.S. Departmen of Commerce —Vabie 
Quy “De SS) AMEN Gee 20 
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only 9.4% work in manufacturing compared with 24.1% in the 
state .o/ 

Monterey County also has a lower percentage in white 
collar occupations (39.9% compared with the state average 
p73) .°° 

Regarding employment conditions, Monterey County is in 
the significantly to moderately unfavorable category, accord- 
eeemeourne ©. &. 0. "Poverty Indicators". 

Agriculture is the leading single source of income in 
Monterey County whereas the military is the number one contri- 
butor to the economy on the Monterey Peninsula where tourism 
runs second. 

Tressize of the military contribution to the area is 
Sieeneste, The military payroll (including approximately 
4,500 civilian employees) ranges from $122 million to $130 
Peron collars annually. In addition. to this multi-million 
Poerar payroll, more than $55 million,dollars a year is spent 
fawene area by the military on local. supplies.and contract 
services.©9 


The economic importance of the military cannot be mini- 


mized. It has been estimated that 60% of the economy of the 
67. “County and City Data Book”, p.. 33 

62 Geel Od, (Ds. 

69. "General Survey of Population and Economic AGwivirky 7 = 


Monterey County Industrial Development, LSGi 
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Peninsula depends on the military. Its influence was felt 

a number of years ago during the meningitis epidemic when 
Fort Ord was closed down for approximately one year. During 
that time many small businesses, dependent upon the military, 
were forced to close down. 

During 1969 with the large building program under way 
at Fort Ord (the hospital andjtwo housing projects), mem, 
employees from the building trades will be employed. 

While both the military and the tourist business con- 
tribute heavily to the economy of the area, neither supply 
the job opportunities for the highly specialized. Job open- 
ings in the dozens of new motels, restaurants and shops built 
to serve the tourists will be primarily for the unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, waitresses, waiters, maids, main- 
tenance workers, and for those in sales and services. AL AL 
Of these categories are low paying jobs. Although all these 
employees fill a need for the tourists, they will be unable 
to make a great impact on the community in terms of purchas- 
ing power. 

As pointed. out Garlier in this Study, meas amportane 
for the future growth of the community to have a well-balanced 
economy with a wide diversification of specializations. The 
need for light undustry im thts area We wgrest tovletr aera ne 
hold the highly specialized who can make an important contri- 


bution to thes communmty - 
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Boel iscrimination in employment: 


We are confronted prtmartly with a 


Orci m Seles wl Plte as old ae the Serip— 
tures and 1s as clear as the American 
MONS LULUTLZOU. ~tne Nnearbh of thé question 


a whetner all Amerveans are to be afford- 
Bane iuaierignirs and equal. opportunt ties; 
nether We. . «tredr our fellow Amertcans 
POCA ONG On DeLee OLe Ox. 
- Prestdent John F. Kennedy 
June, LOCS 
With passage of a number of civil rights bills in 
recent years it is now illegal to discriminate in employ- 
ment. However, we know discrimination in employment still 
eS ieee NOt just in the Deep South - but here on the 
Monterey Peninsula. . This form of discrimination is almost 
Pemomontte as. that in housing discrimination. As, far as 
this researcher knows, there has been no sociological study 
of employment practices on the Peninsula nor any documenta- 
Pieneoc incidents of discrimination.  It,is.obvious to ‘the 
writer that few Negroes are being hired in Monterey in other 
tneam menial, traditional occupations. _l1t.1s. rare to see a 
Negro bank teller, a shoe salesman, a bartender, a waitress, 
a savings and loan officer, a store manager, Or a real 
estate salesman in Monterey. 
With the opening of the stores and shops and restau- 
rants in the Del Monte Center occasionally a Negro employee 


was seen. Within the last few months ier. the. ars ttm) 
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two Negro waitresses were employed in Monterey restaurants 
- one, pakt time, according: ito: the Department of Emp loymen 

During the summer of 1967, as part of the Anti-Poverty 
program, young Negro youth were placed on jobs for in-service 
training. The Federal government paid their salaries as a 
special inducement to employers to accept the trainees. In 
a number of cases there was a sincere interest in giving a 
Negro youth his first job opportunity. However, a number. 
employers stated it was the first time they had ever hired 
a Negro. Many employers stated frankly they were concerned 
that’ their customers) or~ patrons would not accept the, young 
trainee. To the surprise of many apprehensive employers 
their trainees were cooperative, enthusiastic and ambitious. 
A number ©f employers oftered pull or pare time Joos tow ure 
trainees who had worked out well. There were no complaints 
from the public whom these young people served and evidently 
no resistance to their employment. 

The shortage of Negro teachers on the Peninsula has 
come to the ativention Of manyairesidents recently ane an 
active, successful recruitment by the Monterey Peninsula 
Unified School Distrieu, has been Carried ‘On “as a resol 
According to Dr. George Faul, Monterey Peninsula College 
President, this year ‘there are four fudl“timeso lack teachers, 
In addition, there are three part time black teachers (with 


the equivalent teaching Idad “or one full time stescier):. 


et 


Slightly more than 12% of the certificated personnel (dur- 
ing the 1968-1969) school year are non-white. More than 


20% of the classified employees at Monterey Peninsula College 


Prem men-wiite. Dr. Faul has stated, "The staff growth at 
MPC during the last three years has been very modest. Dur- 
ing this time, however, approximately 40% - 50% of the new 


employees have been non-white." 

Sree epruary 10, 1969, Mr. James’ Pullen, Director of 
Monterey Office of the California State Department of Employ- 
Meme stated that approximately 32% of the Monterey Peninsula 
population was in the labor market. (This does not mean 
this percentage is employed - but that they are employable, 
Pevane skills that are usable in a labor force.) Thus, of 
the 105,000 people on the Peninsula, approximately 33,600 
are in the labor force. Of these, approximately 5% are Negroes 
(or 1,680). However, 26% of the Negroes are unemployed - or 
approximately 446. (To repeat again, “those “in the labor: force 
are not necessarily employed, but are employable.) The 446 
Negroes unemployed are those who have marketable skills. 

This number does not include the unemployables, the felons, 
or the large number of teenage drop outs. 

The Monterey Peninsula has a very high rate of unemploy- 
ment. Whereas within the total United States, unemployment 
is presently 3.6%, on the Peninsula it is 7% for whites; 26% 


for Negroes, 8.3% for Orientals, 9% for Mexican Americans 
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and 12% for American Indians. At the national level Negro 
unemployment is double the white unemployment rate. On 
the Peninsula Negro unemployment is almost four times the 
white rate. 

The urgency of the problem of such large scale unem- 
ployment on the Peninsula, coupled with segregated living 
patterns, should stimulate the most creative thinking and 
approaches to resolving these issues. The problem of high 
unemployment rates is surprising in the face of a large 
number of public and private agencies supposedly working in 


the field of reécrurtment, ~braining. Letreaiiing and ejoe 


placement. A more detailed critique of these agencies and 
their ineffectiveness is included under Recommendation #3. 
One of the big problems on the Peninsula is that so 
much, Mas wbeem Spent On Crainima andy receu Leng mimnomtties 
and yet there aré so few successes. While hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been poured into job-training pro- 
grams, there has not been the success one would expect for 
the expenditures. At the present time the major problem is 
that there areéyfour On five diufterent programs working win 
job training and placement. There seems to be so much over- 
Lapping snd so. little, coordination... fis leo actowuore 
of the programs to,.establish individuals in operating these 
endeavors who are unqualified. 


The Anti-Poverty program on the Peninsula and other 
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private agencies have constantly competed for powex, status, 
positions, and chiefly for funds. One of the observations 
revealed by Mr. James N. Boylson, Executive Director of the 
Monterey County Anti-Poverty Coordinating Council at a 
Coumerl mecting on February 4, 1969 was, "We've seen that 
these programs are not in the hands of low income people. 
They are in the hands of people who are self-styled spokes- 
men for low income people." 

Often the cost of training one person for a speciali- 
Zetton Us prohibitive. For example at the MPC Culinary 
Peto Praining Facility, the average for training a cook 
was $6,000 and the cost for training a waitress was $2,600, 
according to Mr. Pullen, Director, California Department 
of Employment, Monterey. Mr. Charles Mulkey, Dean, Technical- 
Pecamtona liseducation, MPC, and Administrator of the M.D.T.A. 
Program, has stated (on February 26, 1969) that approximately 
Wate mene “cost of training in the culinary arts went toward 
the subsistence allowance of the students, and approximtely 
20% went toward the capital outlay (equipment and installa- 
fyon costs). Mx. Mulkey ‘feels the program was quite success- 
ful. Both Mr. Pullen and Mr. Mulkey have carried out follow- 
up studies in the last year to two year periods to determine 
if students trained at the facility were now employed in 
training-related fields. They have found only a small per- 


centage of those who had completed the training were still 
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in the immediate area. 

The chef's course was one year long and the classes 
for waiters and waitresses lasted 16 weeks. MPC reported 
"the program established an outstanding record of placing 


its previously unemployed trainees in productive jobs - 


85% of those . . .in the chef's training course and over 
two-thirds of those who completed . . .the waiters and 
70 


waitresses classes. 


Mr. Mulkey reported (February 26, 1969) that there 
are now in progress a number of M.D.T.A. programs which 
include training for General Salesperson (12 weeks), Steno- 
Clerical (26 weeks), Auto-Body Repairman (36 weeks), and 
Auto Mechanics (36 weeks). These programs are designed for 
twenty students each. Mr. Mulkey feels progress on these 
programs will be very successful. Another program will 
begin in March or April, 1969 in Household Appliance Repair. 
Over 60% of the students training in these programs are 
disadvantaged minority members. 

One of the most important recommendations made by the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (The Kerner 


Report) was for program icoordination: an training programe: 


70. Monterey Peninsula Herald, September 11, 1968 story 
on the closing of the faci2i ty. 
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Existing programs atmed at recrutt- 
tng, tratning and job development should 
be consolidated according to the function 
Ciey Serve dt Lhe Local, state, and fed- 
eral levels, to avotd fragmentation and 
duplication, /1 


This researcher would like to recommend a thorough 
study of the economy of the Monterey Peninsula, the job 
PerPortuniities, the future: labor market needs, the effect- 
iveness of the existing programs, their costs per trainee, 
fmt ne extent of discrimination in hiring practices. 

Both the Manpower and Development Act and the Voca- 
tional Education Act require that training courses be 


based on sound projections of future labor market needs. 


4. Housing needs and discrimination: 


.The only genuine, long-range 
solutton for what has happened ites tn 
an attack - mounted at every level - upon 
the condtttons that breed despair and vto- 
lence. All of us know what those econdt- 
tions are: tgnorance, discrimination, 
slums, poverty, disease, not enough jobs. 
We should attack these condtttons - not 
because we are frightened by confltct, 
but because we are fired by consctence. 
We should attack them because there is 
simply no other way to achteve a decent 
and orderly soctety tn Amertea. 


- Lyndon Batnes Johnson 
Address to the Natton 
July 27, 1967 


71. ' Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil 


Disorders, Bantam Books SC eo. DULLON i COs LNs 7 
March, 1968 
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A social goal was clearly established almost two de- 
cades ago in the preamble to the 1949 Federal Housing Act 
which stated: “A decent home ane assuitable livingveny iron 
ment for every American family." 

President Johnson recently stated: 

in the mext thtrty-five years we must 
Literally build a second America - putting 
tin as many houses, schools, apartments, 
parke and Offices as we have burie tirougn 
all the ttme since the Pilgrims arrived on 
these shores. 

Housing should be a basic concern of every community. 
More than a shelter is encompassed in the) term “housing: 
Housang should meet a family’s need for safety, security, 
warmth, adequate light, ventilation, privacy and adequate 
Space. It should provide a sense of well being and pride 
to the family. 

Housing is one of the most critical needs on the 
Monterey Peninsula. The Wacancy rate is’nil and in this 
regard resembles the post World) War Il period. 

There 1s need for housing for two groups: — the low 
income and the moderate income. While sales and rentals 
are almost impossible to find for these groups there is 
upper income housing in both sales and rentals in condo- 
miniums, town-houses, and high rise apartments that have 


remained vacant for a year or more. 


There is great competition on the Peninsula for 
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rentals for low income groups. The heavy demands for hous- 
ing have been intensified by the large number of TL litcary 
Poaterres who are forced to live off post because of a 
shortage of military housing. When increased housing allot- 
ments are given military personnel to aid them in acquiring 
housing, landlords raise their rents to what "the traffic 
Wall ybeaqr.” This not only causes great hardship on the 
Civilian families of low to moderate incomes but it also 
Greates 111 will toward the military. This attitude was 
prevalent in interviews with agency officials dealing with 
family, welfare and housing problems. With thousands of 
individuals displaced by urban renewal (most of them low 
income minority groups) and the housing inventory shrinking, 
the inflated rents are frustrating. Some means must be 
found to resolve the housing impasse on the Peninsula. The 
threat of rent controls by local, state or federal agencies 
Homnot a pleasant one to face landlords. 

How does the U. S. Army view the situation: They have 
shown some concern but little action to alleviate the hous- 
ing problem except by piece-meal measures (as in the present 
building program for 208 family units for both Army and Navy 
personnel). Although there have been long waiting lists 
for wmilatary housing for years, and the military ts the 
largest landowner in Monterey County (approximately half 


the Land area), there is a great lag in facing up to ythe 
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responsibility of housingstheixy own, people. , There wassan 
appeal made before the House of Representatives, 88th 
Congress in which the Army stated: 


Fort Ord" es frecal, year LI64, program 
ts designed to relieve an aeuve housing 
SHOLTAGCN CLUE LOG MC CIRC ICL Dad Deg nal. 
shortage is evidenced by the number Of... 
fami LLes iu. LIVING OF UNSUT LOD Le ShOUSEN OR. 
The presence of Fort Ord, the Presi ato; 
Monterey, the Navy General Line and Post- 
graduate Schools and the Naval Atr Factilt- 
ty, Coupled WaLn phe neavy yetui Tanaia 
tourist requirement, creates a housing 
demand not normally found tn a normal et- 
VLULAN “COMMUN DEY. as HCOSTHO. ware OG Fedaq 
LOLe, because, Of she. Rigi Debeces, Dard spy 
heavy tourtst trade, hoeal burlders have 
shown no interest in. seceLon Biv, housing. 2 


The Bachelor Officer"s Quarters are all filled now. 
Tare, is the result of the great intiluxeor officers, outsoe 
the accelerated O.C.S. “AS mo rooms are available in cine 
B.0.0.'s, a first )eutenant (as: an sexamole) S56. o1ver 2 
housing allotment of 595.00 to get housing Off base. |) He 
is unable to find anything for that Jow a mental but ss 
willing to pool Nis timances: With, two othe, Onficere (aad 
they can find rentals for $200 - $250 a month. 

There are now indefinite waits for military personnel 
seeking four bedroom houses on base. At the present time 
there are 1ght mames on the waating Lilet for whiree mcd 


room houses. 


72. “An Economic Servey of the Monterey Peninsula,” Research, 
Inc. 1964 prepared for the Monterey Peninsula Board of 
Realtors 
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A persuasive appeal for provision of adequate good 
housing for low income groups was recently made by George 
Rockrise, the eminent San Francisco architect and urban 
design consultant to the Federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, when he spoke at a public hearing of the 
San Jose Goals Committee: 

1 Unink a community must at some point 
tn tts life determine whether it does have 
Gee responstotlity touard all of Lets ‘evtt— 
eens, Doth the affluent as well. as the dis- 
advantaged...you must develop a more potent 
Housing auvhority that begins at the Lower 
marie) te scale.” Tite te NOL the sign Of 
ewweljore stave. This ts tue evgn of G.ma- 
ture soctety willing to be responsible for 
the dtsadvantaged members...in order to 
bring those cittzens who do not have optton- 
erecnotce Up to the Level of Virabyutity, and 
Ee wpaPLTe parton. in terms, of work style and 
general _ modes of parttetpating tn the com- 
MUNI EY . 

The critical need for housing is a result of the endless 
competition among the three groups (tourists, civilians, and 
military) with the added condition of a depleted housing sup- 
(ee Tis shortage has come about as a result of urban re- 
newal projects in Monterey and Seaside with their hundreds 
of demolitions. However, there has been little or no building 
activity to replace the residential units eliminated. 

The most vigorous activity in terms of urban renewal plan- 


ning, site acquisition and demolition in preparation. for re- 


placement by better housing has been in the city of Seaside. 


73. "The Community Speaks", San Jose Goals Committee, p. 5 
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There are three major urban renewal projects, 2nesceastace 
Gateway , Del Monte Heights and) the Hannon Project sm iic 
first project, Noche Buena was the third urban renewal pro- 
ject in California to be closed. The most ambitious demo 
tion projects are Hannon where there were 1,100 existing 
dwelling units of which 450 have been considered substandard. 
Of these, urban ‘renewal will replace with 200) dwelling Wares 
In the bel Monte He1ghts project, 802 Gf therprojvect aream— 
open land. The plan 42s to provide 570) new Single ttamily. 
dwellings for sale at the site. Rentals will.also be inein- 
ded ranging £rom $/5 a month for, Verinciency unite. Palette 
projects the total workload (in terms of those displeceqyein 
Cludes 246 families and 82 individuals in the Hannon project 
and) 20) ‘families and 95 individualss tm ene iGaceway project. 74 
Critics of the Redevelopment Agency in Seaside claim 
that thousands have been displaced from their houses in the 
project areas and that, there as not adequate housing, avai 
able to which tamilies*ican move. They also claim that tie 
Redevelopment Agency 1s not fulfilling its enligation touce— 
locate displaced familaes. Vhere 1s an implied) promise, or 


relocation included in the Secretary's report which states: 


74, Secretary's Report, August - September, 1968, Seaside 
Redevelopment Agency 
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When a property ts acquired by the 

Agency, the family, tndtvidual, or business 

occupying the premtses enters the Reloeca- 

tion Workload. Ageney staff then assists 

these people to whatever extent necessary 

Cowie @ eucvable new Location. 

Mr. Russell Hoss, Executive Director of the Redevelop- 

ment Agency of Seaside, stated that "We are creating a 
temporary deficit of housing by the removal of substandard 
dwellings. There are few builders interested in this market 
Semoroviding low cost housing or they lack the skills to 


n 75 Mr. Hoss believes that 


Migetoestiis type of housing... 
Seaside is far ahead of other areas in the County in urban 
redevelopment yet it was in the greatest need. He emphasizes 
the nature of the redevelopment operation is to improve the 
Suality Of housing and thinks of completion of projects in 
Mengecerm goals. However, the families affected by displace- 
ment and the agencies trying to relocate them emphatically 
insist the Redevelopment Agency is not relocating them. 

There is no disagreement among the displaced and the Agency 
that housing is being demolished faster than it can be re- 
built. This researcher found that there were 185 demoli- 
tions in 1967 and 286 demolitions and removals of dwelling 
Hite an 1968.. However, ai total of only 67 "single family 
units were constructed in 1967 and 49 up to September 1 


Helo6eye dn 1965, only 86 units were built and vin 1966 only 


75. Telephone interview, September, 1968 
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33 units. At the average rate of five members to a family 
unit, we cam figure’that thousands of individuals have been 
displaced. Many of these have dispersed throughout the 
Peninsula wherever low cost rentals were available. Some 
rental supplements are given by the Redevelopment Agency to 
make up the rental difference between what the family had 
paid in Seaside and the present rental price. 

The picture appears less bleak im the city of Monterey 
in terms of displacement of families. There “1s only one 
Urban Renewal project - the Custom House. Within this site 
area there were 47 families living. This represented (63 
individuals who were? affected...” Phe eviction of the Parana 
family from their home followed. by the bulldozing and destxuc— 
tion of their property in 1966 was the most famous and dra- 
matic case on record in the area. It gained international 
attention and brought sharp criercism agains® the Monterey 
Urban Renewal Agency. At the time each property was acquired 
the Agency gave a statement to those affected that thie city 
would assist them financially in paying Lor their mover (wit) 
aA Maximum Of S500). am Linding AmLes Oren ey ahd iy gi vag 
them a supplement between the old and the new rentals. 
Monterey's renewal project will include no new housing. It 
Will be Strictly 4 central business cdistricr, 

There has been a substantial population increase in 


Monterey since 1963 yet there has been very little residential 
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building. Through August in 1968 there were only 24 single 
Peeiye residences built; there were 50°in 1967 and only 36 
fer. “During the» years 1963, 1964, 1965 and 1966 the 
miaewor the building was ‘in multiple units with -a total: of 
Peomunets. “In addition, in ‘the’ years 1963 through: 1966, 
there were 42 units provided by duplexes and 60 condominium 
units. Altogether from 1963 through August, 1968 there was 
Perot mor Only 1,692 housing units ‘constructed in the city 
of Monterey. However, during these years there were 489 
Penetmutons. Thus, ’a“surplus) of only 1,203 was, created. 
firelow Level of residential construction has not been 
realistic in terms of the pressing demand for housing in 
Pietwake Of the rapid population “growth in the city and the 
iveveascea military and tourist) influx. 

Poecomp licate the problem there is’ a great.deal: of 
heusang discrimination at all income levels. Up untila 
few years ago a developer on the Peninsula had restrictive 
covenants included in their contracts which specifically 
stated that: 

"satd premtses shall not...at any 
time be oecupted by Astaties, Negroes, or 
any person born in the Turkish Emptre, nor 
any lineal descendant of such person, ex- 
cept that persons of said races may be em- 
ployed as household servants..." 


The buyer of the property (according to the deed re- 


strictions) would be liable to-forfeiture of his property 
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if he violated the sestriciivescovenant andeso ldmtem any, 
of the minorities listed above. 

There have been alseries of Supreme (‘Couridecisionse 
dating back to 1917/7, emaking it unconstitutional sco, eutorce 
restrictive covenants. jhe Tatronalles for theuma jou: Gyms 
these decisions has been the Fourteenth Amendment which 
gave all, the privileges of citizenship tovpersons of collos 
and included the “due process" and "equal protection" 
clauses. Today restrictive covenants are illegal im jtie 
United Statesiand are not am use on vehas “area, 

Although no sociological study has been made of pos- 
sible subterfuges used by those engaged in the sale and 
rentals of property onsthe Peninsula, discrimimation is 
apparent since all white communities have developed. It 
would be highly recommended by this writer that a socio- 
logical study of reality epract ces, am tthe sale wand erential 
of property should be made. The recent ethnic surveys com- 
pleted by Peninsula school districts duametically ailustrace 
the rigid housing patterns of segregation. 

In 1964 the realtors of this area supported Proposition 
14, the initiative amendment sponsored by the California 
Real Estate: Association. The league of Women, Voters of 
California has stated: 

The effeet of the amendment, whitch became 


WAC. 2o Of Artiete TOF the Cudte Cone mry— 
tion, Was to nullify euleting open housing 
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Laws and prevent their enactment tin the 
future by the state or any governmental 
evviston of the state, 7/6 

Tamowesequent action by the California Supreme Court 
on May 10, 1966 Proposition 14 was ruled unconstitutional 
On grounds it conflicted with the Fourteenth Amendment's 
Smet orotection clause. By this action the fair housing 
laws (the Rumford Act) were restored in full force. 

Still later the U. S. Supreme Court upheld the Calif- 
Srntanetace’ cupreme Court decision in June of 1967. In 
some biting words directed at those involved in sale and 
rental of property, Justice Byron White wrote: 

We ave dealing wtth a provtston 
Dire does NOt juet Yepeadl an existing 
fom forbidding racial dtserimination: 
Seetion 26 was intended to authorize 
ractal disertminatton tn the houstng 
market. / 

Mew stne federal legislation (through the U. S. Civil 
Buonts Act of 1968 - Title 8) has made it “unlawful to re- 
fuse to sell, rent or negotiate therefore to deny or make 
a dwelling unavailable, to discriminate in the terms, con- 
ditions or privileges of sale or rental...or for a bank 
or other commercial lending institution to discriminate 


in the terms of obtaining financial assistance... 


According to the protections of this comprehensive 


76., 77. From pamphlet “Equality of Opportunity 1n Housing 
in California", League of Women Voters of Caligornaa, 


San Francisco, July, 1968 
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Civil rights act, an andividual discriminated acaims tema, 
take his complaint to HUD (the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development), or Start, a civil tech Onmin tany-Ueence 
DIStELLT CE sCourt,. statelor shocalk court Pie ACh orevides 
the court may grant up to $1,000 in punitive damages; (s1us 
any permanent or temporary injunction. 

Coverage is much broader under the 1966 California 
Statute which covers all housing = including single .tammiy 
homes sold solely by the owner. Negroes may sue homeowners 
who discriminate in sales or rentals./8 

The Monterey Peninsula Board of Realtors suvoported a 
statement several years ago on equal opportunity in housing. /? 
This pamphlet summarizes the California law on open housing. 
Tt also includes a “Codé of Practices" which states in pares 
"The (name of Board off Realtors) subscribes to the policy 
that a Lavorable public attitude for equal cpportint a7 
the acquisition of housing can best be accomplished through 
leadership, example, education and the mutual cooperation 
Of the real estate industry and ithe public." “Thais Code oF 
Practices was published by the California Real Estate 


Association. MILI, ILS iVeiMeere IoGegiccls Oar wins Celliitomada Rea! 


18% From vamphnlet “EBouality sor Opportunity in Howsa ng 
in Calitfornig”, eagque cof Women Voters ci California, 
San Francisco, July, L968 


79. Seer pamphlet’ in Appendix, 1, “Equal Opportunity in 
Housing = You and Your Pealtor' 
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Estate Association have adopted the CREA Code of Practices. 

During the last week in September a conference of this 
Association was held in San Francisco. At the time it was 
expected that the Association would develop a new Code of 
Practices. No doubt this would be more in line with recent 
Souwirdecisions, and federal and state civil rights legisla- 
tion. By February, 1969 there had been no published report 
on any revision nor was this researcher successful in finding 
a revised code of ethics. 

The point made by the Association was an excellent one 
oeeeoard to the cooperation of the public. In November, 
1964 when Proposition 14 was presented to the voters in 
Monterey County, it won a sizeable majority (36,849 Yes; 
26,593 No votes). Tt appears that a great deal of education 
of the public is necessary to implement the impressive array 
of recent open housing legislation. 

Unless segregation ends in this area, the time is near 
when the patterns of discrimination will evolve into two 
separate racial ghettoes. The Kerner Report had one basic 
conclusion which predicted the consequences of such polar 


Zatcion: 


Our natton ts moving toward two 
soeteties, one black, one whtte - sep- 
arate and unequal...Thts deepening 
ractal division is not inevitable. The 
movement apart can be reversed. Chotce 
amet el. POR SUBLE <2 O\ (pursue QUs) PLa- 
sent course will involve the continuing 
polarization of the Amertcan communtty 
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Ond, UleEmavely, The Gest ruecclion Oi 
DASETC AGOMOCYaQCCe VALVES... MrOm ne Dery, 
AMerLecan CE WLLL LequLtre Hew Wert rudes, 
new understanding, and above all, new 
WELL... SEGYEGATTON and poverty nave 
ereated in the Pacial Ghetvo a a2eurue- 
tive environment tovally unknoum to 
most white Americans. 


What whtte Amertcans have never 
fully understood - but what the Negro 
COW HEVer FOrgGey = LS that While seOCr= 
GLY Le deeply “tmpl tea vedetn the uae: ao. 
WHLLE BWSUTLGUTLONMS) Credreq 1, Witte 
LWSUTLCULLONG WALLA UL, Gnd Wir Ee 
soctety condones it. 80 


Another form of discrimination and segregation in- 
volves the poor. Havainghurst has written of this: 


COCMEY ALON Ve 1 tKely, CO De a... 
LNprOUCd Dy people “Oy; VanvtIous seCelar, 
eCcOnomec, and ractal Dackgrounds mingle 
freely and get to know and understand 
One Qnoiner. Varese argues for Necero- 
GEneous LFestaenula cs teOmmuUneeEces,. tn 
WHLCh wie ul laren Gna Che QauUlTs. Of 
VALTOUS SOCTAL Groups \ascoectate freely 
LW SCHOO le, “CU PeCHE Sy eC Oral Son DOM, 
OMG POLLTLCAL Gnd SOCUOU CCTV CICS on 

Poverty bends ~O pe segratved, and 
tie Begregatton. of the Poor doce Wot 
Gontribure to the cure of poverty. ot 


There is no denying that the poor pay more for their 
rent, goods, and services. Two recent studies have been 


made of low income families and their expenditures for rent. 


oO. Report of the Natronal Advisory -Ccomilscr On som sini. 


Disorders, 4! 


Sl. Havinghurst, Robert oo, Hducation in Metrovellten Areas: 
Allyrre and; Bacon, Boston. 1o6c7 wi 72 
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In Salinas at the Area Service Center a study was made 
Oe os etamilies which were served from April 1 through April 
Seeeoce OL these 117 families paid over 30% of their in- 
Gomenwon rent; 21 paid 25% - 30%; and 44 families paid 203% - 
Zoe s 

When a number of questionnaires were filled out by 
more than a hundred families served by the Salinas Area 
Bervice Cénter, it was found that many families paid 40% - 
50% and some as high as 64% and 83% of their income for 
housing (see Appendix J and XK). 

A recent study was conducted in Seaside by Mrs. Jane 
Vemenook OL: the Legal Aid Society of Monterey County. She 
found that out of 100 families surveyed, more than half of 
them paid more than half their income on housing. 

Whenever a family pays more than 25%3 of its income on 
Moueana then something has to suffer and it is generally 
Bewiesith of the family -— and in particular the, children’s 
health. 

Overcrowding is another result of housing displacement 
and shortages. Overcrowding is inevitably followed first 
by blight and then by deterioration of neighborhoods into 
slums. The extent of overcrowding in Monterey County is 
Boponted by thexO. ©. 0. "Poverty Indicator" which points 
out that 13.3% of the Monterey County dwelling units in 


1960 had more occupants per room than the national average 
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opi gl Aldine (See Appendix F3). Recent figures are unavail- 
able in 1968 to indicate the severe overcrowding resulting 
from the displacement of thousands of people from their 
homes in the urban renewal areas of Seaside. 

Another problem facing the poor is that they are 
unable to’ establish a credit rating. “Aseatresult etic aee= 
often forced to make large deposits on rent and utilittres. 
Most’ landlords renting to the poor now require two deposme:- 
(a $30.00 advance ‘on rent “and a $25.00 deposit "on utida era 
This 18 required of those who have no credit wating) miles 
ever, it 1s understood by ‘this researcher that these deposi. 
can be challenged and they have been in a few cases on the 
Peninsula. The California Rural Legal Assistance officeman 
salinas made a recent “study of “the credit records "or ete 
Mexicans with the result that was very favorable to the 
Mexicans who have a better credit record than Anglos. 

Housing has to Open up on the Monterey Peninsula for ale 
income and racial groups. A depletion of the housing supply 
ab this crucial. timewnot only anveres int bation an sent. 
but causes: hardships, for thea tami tres arrected ) Wiis scan 
become an explosive situation ina eommuney . 

A housing inventory should be begun immediately on a 
county basis to détermine Availability by areas: and srental 
ranges. 


There are’ no simple “answers or pat solutions ‘to the 


~o4u 


Peninsula housing problem. There are many alternative ways 

to meet the housing needs, however. These alternatives may 

be as varied as the groups seeking solutions to their hous- 

ing needs. Many organizations and businesses, with recently 
enacted federal and state aid, can work on the problem. The 
groups which should become concerned with building low cost 

housing include churches, labor unions, clubs, foundations, 

non-profit organizations, private builders and public hous- 

ing agencies. 

Sweden has met, to a great extent, its housing needs 
by a combination of three sectors: private enterprise, 
public housing, and cooperatives. No slums have developed 
although for many years there has been a severe housing 
shortage in Stockholm with long waLting dists. There has 
been a doubling up of families during the urban renewal 
clearance of large sections of the downtown area. [It has 
resolved the problem of providing housing in a limited area 
(Stockholm is built on dozens of small, rocky islands) by 
high rise apartment houses. 

Are Peninsula builders correctly assessing the popula- 
tion of the area in terms of age groups, economic status, 
and interest groups? Or are they over building high cost 
housing? In shocking contrast to the fashionable high 
rental units, condominiums and apartment hotels (many of 


which remain vacant for a year) as mentioned earlier, are 
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the wovercnewded), sstbsicancarcam old housing occupied bythe 
poor, —thereldenly;, and theyimneri tices Oniomes nae 
Lange. of rentals wand size ior units Should peamadartau] mi 
able an the area. 

Today there 15 “a broad spectrum Of governmentaleone. 
grams, new forms of financing, a storehouse of planning and 
housing experience and a building amdusttry capable: ofeceaene 


ing a high level of production. 82 


5. Education and de facto segregation: 

In 1896; when the Supreme Courl) im the Plesayv a. Ferguson 
case decided that "Separate was equal", approximately 903% 
of the: American Negroes, Javed an the South. However, by 
the time of the: Brown v. Topeka Board of Education case of 
1954, only 50% of the Negro population lived in the South. 
As a result of Negro population movement to the North, racial 
discrimination was found to be a national (not just a section- 
al)rcLssue:. Northern educators were forced to look realieti c= 
ally at the segregated schools which existed DEM eis, gece rel 
result of hovsing das crsa munatio ne 

The: most ampertant conclusions drawn by the Supreme 
Courts Ln, the, 1954) case were. 1). int een eaeiic wom public edu- 


cation the doctrine of "séparate but equal” has. no place; and 


2) separate educational facilities aré inherently unequal... 


82. "Housing in California", Governor's Advisory Commission, 
1963 
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The Moynihan Report concluded that: 


mmiuvnvie egal ractem was destroyed in 
Preeliered States, the decade of 1964 to 
DIG consausovbe seen as the period, of 

tpie development of de facto segregation. 83 


Miimecetrospect, the optimism of Negroes in the years 
immediately after 1954 appears excessive. Yet this opti- 
mism is understandable in the light of the assumptions 


Mereeunderiay 1t," stated Killian in his analysis of the 


education problem. °4 


ime Moynihan Report ties the problem of de facto seg- 


egation to the socio-economic institutions. Moynihan re- 


ported that more Negroes were unemployed in 1964 than in 
Mosvwand thatthe unemployment gap had increased between the 
Faces in that time. Also while the income of Negroes had 
Pieeman the 50's, it had failed to do so in the 1960's. A 
large percentage of Negroes continued to work in unskilled 
foes. Bayard Rustin wrote: 


NauLomatton, urban decay, de facto se= 


gregation - these are problems which, while 
conditioned by Jim Crow, do not vanish upon 
its demise. They are more deeply rooted tin 


oS 
r socto-economie order; they are the re- 
lt of the total soctety's fatlure to meet 


ce, 
C 


ot only the Negro's needs, but human needs 
generally. 
83. Rainwater, Lee and William Yancy, The Moynihan Report 


Pe eeedeoliorcs of Controversy, the MIT Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1967, p-. Ae 

84. :Killian, Lewis M., The Impossible Revolution: “Black 
Power and the American Dream, Random House, N. Y., 1968, 
Do w.G> and 66 


85. Quoted in The Moynihan Report and the: Politics :0f. con 


pe i ak Sia ie a I ae ar a Se ee ae 


troversy, Pp. 12 
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in some areas school segregation) is the resultect 
gerry-mandering of school boundary lines or the site selec-— 
tion for schoeols~. VBothngor these technaquess rely. upen cn 
Continued pattern Of discrimination in siousimic. 

In this area although the Monterey Peninsula Unified 
School District, is making a valiant jattempt to bring about 
integration in the schools, the job seems almost insurmount— 
able because of the housing patterns of segregation. Schools 
have traditionally been the whipping boy for many dissatis- 
fied groups in most communities. The enlightened, concerned 
attitudes of the administrators of the MPUSD are striking 
examples of a great resolve to bring abovtia better ernmic 
balance in the Peninsula schools. 

The MPUSD, as other districteian Cali touivea, nacenoc 
created segregation in schools. They have been the innocent 
VECtiMS —lJinheriting the problem which is taxing all thems 


energies and Ingenuity in’ trying to uresolyes “School "distuices 


have not been gerry-mandered here. When school boundary lines 
were drawn up for each school, careful consideration was given 
to ethnic balance. “In Sections 501202 of the Monterey Unitied 
School District policy, Ttis cleanly "s0ecitiedethad one of 
the criteria to be considered to determine boundaries is the 
ethnic compostion-of the area. 

One new elementary school was built to relieve the pres- 


sure of the heavy non-white attendance at another school. 


et: 


This school, Manzanita, was opened in 1967 and it brought 
down the non-white enrollment nearly 8% at Highland. 

Meceroang to the U.S. Civil Rights Commission) any 
school having more than 50% of its enrollment made up of 
Negroes is considered racially imbalanced. Many schools in 
northern and western states violate this standard. The pro- 
Pion nas oeen acute in San Francisco, Oakland, and Richmond. 

In 1966 the California State Department of Education 
See memorandums to all school districts announcing the plan 
Pomeonduct ethnic surveys of all public schools. This had 
Bees purpose "to provide further data to determine comp la— 
ater state law, policies and regulations.” §In a Similar 
request sent to public school administrators in HOG) there 
was included a memo stating that school officials had the 
Guty "to take reasonable affirmativesiaction torrelieve de 
facto segregation in the schools." 

The Monterey Peninsula Unified School District includes 
Marina, Fort Ord, Sand City, Del Rey Oaks and Monterey. It 
is the largest school district in the Central Goast Counties. 
School enrollment for all grades from kindergarten through 
hoes tweety an 1967 was 19,320. Jtus predicted that the 
enrollment will reach 20,000 very soon. There ws a total 
of 30 Schools in the district (22 elementary, Aqunior high, 
2 senior high, and one continuation). The area served covers 


67 square miles and serves a population of SO0:0:0" 012907000. 
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The problems, of education in (his) area are °compla catea mot 
only by trying to retain an ethnic balance but also because 
of the vtransiency vol the, population. This» reslectemoic 
constant turnover at the Navy Postqraduste School as welll 
as the continued, population) changesseat fort Ord.) memos 
Hlementary School) Wassa wery high turnover of students 
According to the Monterey County Office of Education, there 
are thousands of children moving in and out of County scneols 
annually. 

To understand the extent of economic and racial discrinm- 
ination on the Monterey Peninsula one can look at the ethnic 


COMposdtion “of (the schools: 


a) Elementary schools: 


The MPUSD ethnic survey of November 8), 
196786 revealed that out Of a soteal enroll 
ment of 127 136° (Kk tnrotigh 6) =overn one—-tiand 
of the students were members of minority 
groups. The 1967 £igqure was 355223 which ewas 
42\higher tthan the yearn ibefone. (Figures an- 
clude Mexicans) 


The largest minority was the Negro with 
Ds Way 1966 which! had sncreased’-to 15262 an 
LOG TS 


If we Mise? the 502) figure ras, sa siacst ak 
imbalance then we find there are three schools 
(all in Seaside) which have 62% or more minor- 
ity students. © Another (Ord Werrace) wad. 47.52 
while one (Highland) had 75.38. 


86.) ‘See “Appendix 1 Mio is! Pieetor Behm c survey (of MBUSD) schools 
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To indicate the efforts of the MPUSD 
Porn Strata On cin trying to bring labout a 
better ethnic balance, Noche Buena was re- 
Paced urrom ak = 6 school |tova Ko—= 3 school 
during 1967, Manzanita was built to reduce 
non-white composition at Highland, and new 
redistricting was made to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of students. 


In contrast with the heavy concentra- 
tion Of Minorities in Seaside schools, there 
are three elementary schools in Monterey 
(La Mesa, Monte Vista, Foothill) which are 
predominantly white having 94.3% to 96.5% 
white enrollment. 


Some schools (in Marina and Monterey) 
could only boast of tokenism since they 
hanged Lrom a low-of .5% to a hugh of )4.3% 
of their students who were Negro. Foothill 
had only .5% while Del Monte had 4.3% Negro. 
Allee the others (Larkin, La Mesa, Marina del 
Mar and)Olson ranged from 1.2% to 3% Negro). 


We can conclude by saying that a defin- 
ite pattern of racial segregation exists in 
tre scnools. At one school (Highland) Negro 
ermcentsaccountea for 6.176% fof? the enroll- 
ment while at Noche Buena and Manzanita 
approximately one-half of the children in 
each school were Negro. At Ord Terrace where 
Hearlysnalf of the children are minority 
group members, three out of five of these 
were Negro. 


gunvorn fNagh sichools:: 


The ethnic survey of November, 1967 re- 
ported a total enrollment of 4,157 students 
in the five junior high schools. Of these, 
over one-third were minority group members, 
of which half were Negro. 


The same pattern of heavy concentration 
of non-whites was found in Seaside. For ex- 
ample, at Martin Luther King Junior High 
(formerly Portola), 60.5% of the students 
were minority group members of which 41.6% 


were Negroes. 
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AEVCOLEOn Munitor HLrol sineiicnterey yin 
contrast; 83.323 of “the students were: Cauca-— 
stan et Coltontirad tonly Mae black Seudents 
and Los! Arboles, (Marina, tradvon ly 922 olack< 


students. WMAeSS intinlosSies ee lLece tae 3.93 
Oie iar wowed Siaeolikweainis ee Gada Oa waSese 
Schools: 


c)r5 sting te choolcn 


The two. “senvor Thagit schools "and tcon= 
tinuation school had a combined enrollment 
of 3,027 in November, 1967 witht “asmmnority 
enrollment sof 31.52. Op tthe [locales cudent 
enrollment, 14.1% were Negroes. 


The "racial mix" was much more equit- 
able at the high school level with Seaside 
having 18.6% Negro students and Monterey 
High having 10.4% Negro. 


The total minority ‘enrol ilmene ac 
Monterey High was 23.9% whereas at Seaside 
Highne WAS 4 On. ioe. 


As these figures are analyzed we can conclude that the 
highest percentages of non-whites were found in the elemen- 
tary schools withthe Qunmior Wighs next vand che senior siti 


with the lowest non-white enrollment. 


Gy) ) DOD OMe. 


As “a Tesult of many socro-economiec 
factors the minority drop2out rave contin-— 
ues to increase as students reach junior 
High “and senior veh school age. Where tis 
also “a Wigner «<dwep-OU Ge Tate FeO -s Puden cs 
who live in Seaside than among all other 
areas. 


buring,’ the @choolvear 1967 -— 64, 202 
of ‘the total districtle students stived in 
Seaside, yet they accounted for 45% of the 


drop-outs. Twenty-eight percent lived in 
Monterey and account tor 172 of the crop — 
OLS. 
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Pveuuey two (percent fare: from Fort Ord, vet 
they account for the lowest drop-out rate - 
enlyios. Marina; similar :to Seaside » has a 
disproportionate share of the drop-outs. 
Wiereas Marina ‘accounted for 19% of the dis- 
preece students, they account. for 29% of the 
Grop-outs. This was: nearly a doubling of 
the Marina rate of the previous year, where- 
as the Seaside rate had remained stable at 
45% both years. 

Achievement levels of students vary in different schools. 
These levels reflect the socio-economic level of the parents, 
their value system, their incentives, their education and the 
Peecrimination to which the family has been subjected. 

During L967 there was great concern e€xpressed by members 
Sieve Citizens' Committee on Bond Elections in regard to the 
Neavy percentage of non-whites in the Seaside area. There 
has been evidence presented by educational researchers that 
Pepesure to students of another race has something to do with 
attitude formation. Contact of Negro students with white 
upwardly-mobile, competitive students has motivated many to 
compete for grades. 

The greatest segregation of all white student bodies 
Batne Peninsula is -in the Carmel, Unified School District. 
Pecmirceuite of the fall, 1967 ethnic survey disclosed that 
of the seven elementary schools in the Carmel Unified School 
District there were none with a Negro student, five had one 


or more Orientals (total 14 Orientals); one had four Ameri- 


can Indian students and two schools had. a total of 25) obtes 


hon-whi fess To state the condition in another way: Out of 


SO 


a total enrollment of 2,036 in “the Carmel! Unvived School 
District's elementary) schools, tinere tare omly 335) nen swim ee 
Students. 

At Carmel High School (wath sam enrollment “of near iy, 
1,000) there is not one Negro student and only six Oriental 
and other non-white students. (There are rumors that there 
might be one Negro student at Carmel High during the P96cR— 
69 school year): 

There is no Negro student and there are only five 
Oriéntal students at the Carmel Adult Evening School Jolene. 
an enrollment Of 75 "students. 

To conclude, there is not one Negro student in the ele- 
mentary, high school, or adult evening school in Carmel, 


according GO the 1967 <ethnic survey. 8/ 


e) Junior College: 

At Monterey Peninsula College during the fall 
semester of 1967 when the Gthnae sutlrvey was 7com- 
piled, there were 2,274 full time day students. 

Of these there were 486 students or approximately 
21.33 who were members of minority groups. How- 
ever, due tOsthe forevon Sstuceire  progieany. ieee. 


these were not Americans. Bilaelk Siewcemics Chel in@re 


87s. Coples of the ethnic surveys forsall scounty ub lic aschocls 
were studied at the’ Monterey County Office of Education. 
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represent the percentage of the Negro population 
on the Peninsula. There were only 120 black 

students enrolled during the fall semester, 1967 
which accounted for 5% of the total enrollment. 88 

During the fall semester of 1968, there were 
two hundred black students out of the student en- 
Poliment of 2,754. This represents only a slight 
percentage increase (from 5% in 1967 to 8% in 
nice.) On Webruary 11, 1969, the MPC Registrar, 
Mrs. Louise White, stated there was another in- 
Grease Of Negro students in the spring semester, 
1969 enrollment. 

On popruary 25, 12969" Dr. George Faul, Presi- 
dent of Monterey Peninsula College, reported that 
approximately 16% of the student body Orie ya 0 
students were non-white. Of the total enrollent, 

@ were black. In other words, the black enroll- 
ment doubled during one year. 

The Black Studies program, Dr. Faul stated, 
has preved to be very auccessrul. There are 350 
students (almost evenly divided among blacks and 
whites) now enrolled in the program olbwas hers @ustet= 


spring semester of LOG Ih 


88. The ethnic survey figures for Spring 1969 sare netwer 
available. 


Both school boards, Monterey Peninsula 
College and Monteréy Unitt@edsSchooll Die tricer 


have minority representation. 


ite) seat ivand iis crimination ies CaO: 


On June 17, 96s a Seaside high schoolurer— 
Cher accused trustees of the Monteréy Peninsula 
Uni tied School District of making: 1 madequate 
errorts, to employ Negro teachers. In anewermre 
this charge by the white teacher, the MPUSD 
Crustees and staff members informed the teacher 
he did not. have the facts. 89By this time there had 
been a very active recruitment program begun by 
the district. More than 130 Negro teacher candi 
dates had been interviewed and by September, 1968 
there waste total’ of 62) listed in tne cere sre ceo 
personnel. This included two “adminis tratore, 62 
teachers (6.6% of the Leaching Stati 2 counse— 
lors, Chl aisros tive CounselLingustath) - and “others 
listed asAcévtuticated, Whis eiveasle increase 
of black :cértificated personne! added to those with 
Spanish surnames will bring the total minority staff 
Ups tO. 8-42 Or the total icertiat peated perconie... 


there are also 75 Negro employees: (13.52) of 


89. Monterey Peninsula Herald, June RCE ee IGS 
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ar. 


PaeecOcal, S563 in classified positions. ?9 

No charge of discrimination in hiring by 
MPUSD is justified: To summarize the findings on 
Poring ateMPUSD: \this year of 1968 20.2% of all 
employees in classified and certificated personnel 


are Negroes. 


Other educational problems: 

Among persons 14 - 17 years of age, Monterey 
County has a lower percentage in school than the 
state average or the national average. We have 
Om ele. bo; Calitornia has 89.7%; and trey.) 1s; 
Prqure is. 87:42. Monterey County has a lower per- 
centage than the State of California in the folilow- 
ing: Median school years completed, completion 
of four years high school; and employed persons who 
are professional or technical. The State of Calif- 
ornia has 2.4% more professional and technical 
workers than Monterey County. (See Appendix Q for 
table comparing Monterey County Ho, the State of 
California and to the United States). 

A median of 11.8 school years were completed 


by persons 25 and over in Monterey County in 1960. 


All information on hiring at MPUSD schools from memos 


iss 


ned, by the -MPUSD Personnel Department, August 28, 1968 
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The, average U.S. county reported 0s 5eyears come 
pleted. However, the percentage of functional 
illiterates is higher in Monterey County than the 
national norms, (Ltrs 8222 0itorm Monterey, scouney. 
eo 6 Mate von atin) ¥ (See Appendix F3). 

There is a desperate need for child care 
centers to enable mothers to return to schooleto: 
Chaining, Or retraining, Of to co tomore tule 
time. This would be a major step in reducing the 
welfare load. So far there are two day care centers 
= the Monterey Children's Center, 542° Archer Strom 
Monterey, and the Seaside "Children's Center at Noeene 
Buena School), £450) Blim Street eseacsicae, 


There is also a great need for pre-school pro- 


grams in the area. The greater national emphasis has 


been placed on early ciiichood as) a) tine storiagreat 
cultural enrichment. A recent three year study of 
underprivileged children attending classes in 
Project Head Start programs found the chiddren had 
raised their measurable intelligence levels by 
making them more ablé to cope with traditional 
[QOrtests. “The seport sald Head Start) children 
entering middle-class public Schools had continued 
to improve, while others who went from Head Start 
to schools in poverty areas leveled off to a fairly 


stable level, permitting non—Head Starters to Gatan 
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oh. No 


up with them. "91 


Sy-sO8 the greatest ‘problems in this area facing the 
Pegoolomtc financing them. School bond elections have al- 
most always been defeated the first time they are presented 
Pemenew voters. With each delay, school construction costs 
Meemnrom 45 tO /4 a year. Yet taxpapers' groups in this 
area work very actively to defeat the passage of the school 
bond elections. Their rationale is that increasing taxes 
are difficult for the many people in this area who are re- 
tired and on fixed incomes. This problem was also discussed 
Pogutemeinean analysis of age groups and the effects of the 
Emanoungaage Composition on the Peninsula. The problem of 
eenoomoond elections is also complicated by the fact that 
moeememomtne Only type of election on which voters have a 
G@m@enece to rebel against rising taxes. In other words, the 
schools again become the whipping boy for an irate community. 

Pewould be helpful if a study could be made of public 
attitudes toward school bond elections. This should seek 
to determine the age groups voting in these elections, the 
reasons, for opposition, their suggestions. for financing 
schools, and most importantly why people stay away Eroneene 


Hollis son, School bond elections. When there is only a 30% 


91. San Francisco Chronicle, September 22, 1963, "Pre ect 
Hescectart. Proves. Lts Worth? 
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turnout of voters (which is about normal in this area) for 
school bond elections, something was drastically wrong. 
This is especially true in September 1968 when the voters 
of Salinas passéd their school bonds while the Monterey 
Peninsula school bond election was unsuccessful. An analy- 
sis of the two elections should be productive to those in- 
terested in education in this area. Another defeat will 
mean double sessions, heavy teacher loads, and a shortage 


of classrooms. 


6. “anspor eatron needs: 


Many components of a etty are highly 
destrable, but only two are absolutely 
essential. One is people and the other ws 
transportation. . .without transporcvation 
the people would be unable to build shelter, 
or feed themselves, or have water to drink, 
or power to lignt therr homes. =lransporrca- 
CLOW MAKES CLLTes possible. 94 


By 1988 it is predicted that there will be 18 million 
automobiles in California. That prospect is frightening 
to those concerned with the beauty of the state, with 
health; “and with tratitie sarety Some em tires: sayousie 


automobile is already obsolete and is choking the city in 


a form of autosclérosis. Gruen states that urban sprawl 


92... Starr, Roger, Urban Choices: = The: City and, ireverinice, 


Coward-McCann, New York, 1967; 5. 16>. Alco rateased 
under title: “The Living End”: 


ses ioe 


is inescapably leading to "autopia". He states: 


Our increasing need for automobiles 
bemdestonstne, sacrifice of mt-Litons: of 
aeres of that trreplaceable national re- 
pounce, Land, to highways, roads, and 
freeways. As these are completed, they 
promote the further spreading of antt- 
See aha tn burn an inereased, need for 
automobiles and roads.93 
Some critics of the automobile stress the effect of 
urban sprawl which follows the freeways as ‘strip. Gives. 
develop. There are in Monterey County indications that 
two strip cities are developing - one along the Monterey- 
Salinas highway; the other along the Carmel Valley road. 
There are some who say the problem of congestion and 
over-development can be partially solved by, putting ten 
fimlermspeed limits into effect. However, one cannot go back 
to the speed of the horse and buggy during the super-sonic 
jet age. Answers must be practical yet future oriented. 
That means moving people and goods rapidly, efficiently and 
as economically as possible. 


There is a desperate need to connect all cities on the 


Monterey Peninsula with an efficient, modern transportation 


system. This is an inter-city responsibility and no doubt 
93. Gruen, Victor, The-Heart of Our Cities, Simon and 


Sas, as ae |, Serene 


Schuster, New York, 1967 ).up = 62 
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will require subsidrzation by (the eclties . sie etranspe recs 
tion system also needs to connect with Salinas in order 

to make the commute possible for many Peninsulans who 
could find work in the developing industries of Salinac. 

Our public transportation has actually declined with- 
in the last one hundred years. At the present time we 
have no local public transportation to Galinas However, 
in 1875 there was “a commute train to Salinas which made 
the trip twice a day on week-days and four times on Sundays. 
This line; the: M and S. V. (Monterey and Salinas Valley) 
connected at Salinas wlth the Southern (Pacieicltraiie ton 
San, Francisco. 

The time for the trip from Monterey “to San Francisco 
has not improved since 1875 when it took three and a half 
hours. 

Increasing the number of high speed automobiles in 
the area will not solve the problem. In terms of space, 
adding automobiles will only freeze the traffic in one 
solid mass. The most efficient use of space is the double 
deck bus which will carry 100 passengers. This means one 
3 square feet of space used per person. Compare this with 
a Single deck bus holding 50 passengers which takes 5 
Square feet per person. The most wasteful form of trans- 
portation is the private auto (with one person) which uses 


112 square feet. 


SAGE 


Carrier to give you thie kind of ser- 

Vice and evay tn pusiness. This commun- 
ty must faee the issue squarely: etther 
you subsidize the system or you take over 
the bus company and operate it yourself. 
Untess You face thre problem squarely, If 
Como titnk you wel? be able To cope wtth 
tnewproper planning procedure as this etry 
grows. 


Game wPockrise, George T.., Speaking at 4 public hearing of the 
Gan -Jose Goals ‘Committee, January L72= (LSS £968, from 
booklet, "The Community Speaks". 
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PART Vis OBSERVATIONS : 


Policy makers will have to determine what the com- 
munity goals are and the best ways of achieving them. It 
is important to assess the trends which are developing 
and the directions in which the community seems to be 
moving and periodically ask the community, "Is this the 
direction we really want to go?" 

At the present time there are some who see Monterey 
developing as part of a gigantic slurb tied in with San 
Francisco and San Jose. Others see us as a bedroom com- 
munity for upper class San Franciscans. Some visualize 
us as a Playland with our days filled with golf tournaments, 
car races, jazz festivals, music festivals (such as the 
Bach Festival), cultural activities, etc. Others see us 
as Convention City of the future. Some dream of the area 
as a mecca for the Jet Set while the equestrians refer to 
thie “Horsey set". 

Is the community so enamored with the hedonistic 
pursuLts that they fail to. see the socio-economic-political 
problems which plague this area? 

Has the community tried to pin down the most pressing 
problems and realistically explored ways of resolving them? 

In the preamble to most city plans “are the important 


words which assure that the community should be a good 
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place for people to live, work, and play. is this icon- 
munity "open” in terms or housing to all the veople who 
work here and does it provide a broad economic base with 
a wide, Varied specialization of labor? Is the commune, 
meeting the needs) cf all age groups ox is at tlosimgqmeny 
in the most important productive years? 

In trying to analyze the community and to answer some 
of these questions this researcher has included the follow- 


ingovliust of —recommendationsrin Pactewi. 
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PAR Te NM ise RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Beer ecpeat an Observation made in the first part of 


the study, 


MOMEeTey"1S part of the Pentnsula in terms of 


its Major problems as well as being interrelated in its 


Peonomy, wotlk LOrce, and its future. For this reason 


most of the recommendations will be for a regional approach 


to planning and to resolving problem areas. The following 


recommendations have not been placed in an order of impor- 


tance. aC ©O2£ WAG WS Ee CieilieiGall wSgSuSs we los CEoinsacleicel- 


As problems of minorities and discrimination 
have arisen in the past, the City Council has 
considered each problem individually. Hope- 
fully this practice will continue of Lending 
a receptive ear to trouble areas as they 


arise. 


Employment practices should be studied to de- 
termine attitudes of employers and to measure 
thew extent of discrimination in hiring prac= 
tices. (This can be done by any public or 
private agency or organization rather than 


ives Cavey). 


Jeo. training programs should be studied on 


the total Peninsula to determine their costs, 


eG 


their administrative effectiveness and qua-— 
lifications, and the effectiveness of each 
program in terms Of Ehe Cost per -=persen 
trained, the training successes in terme woe 
placement. Determination should be made on 
whether there is overlapping and duplicated 
efforts by many agencies. Could one or twe 
agencies more effectively meet the needs Loe 
training,» retraining, recruitment; and place. 
ment? How much in federal and state funds 
(hundreds of thousands, a million dollars?) 
have been spent on the Monterey Peninsula in 
the Anti-Poverty program and in job placement, 
training, re-training, etcetera? How many in- 
dividuals have been helped out of poverty by 
being trained and placed on a job? Have there 
been thousands or only hundreds who have 
actually been. aided?» Once da curvey “of wall 
agencies (public and private) has been made 

on. funds sbent, Individuals. helped ol col 
poverty, then a determination should be made 
of the approximate amount this has cost for 
each individual? “Acvery eratical Look shoulda 
be taken at the effectiveness of the indivi- 


duals heading these agencies or programs? Are 


maar 


they merely self-styled leaders, as was 
charged at a recent meeting? Is there an 
wnept approach, to, the: crucial minority. and 
low income problems on the Peninsula? And 

is the ineffectiveness of programs the re- 
Miler leadership. given solely-on skingcolor 
or low income status rather than by merit 
hiring based on administrative qualifications? 
In order to resolve these problems the full 
eooperation, of all individuals and all agen-— 
cies is necessary. Facts and figures must be 
shared and a more efficient way must be found 
of administering these programs to reach the 


individuals for whom they were designed. 


Peptic trancsportarion to connect. the entire 
Peninsula and Salinas (as detailed in Part 


S68) 2 


A comprehensive study of housing with a com- 
plete housing inventory of the Peninsula 
giving number of dwelling units, classified 


by number of bedrooms and rentaLou sale 


range. 


Based upon the housing inventory the, city 


should, in cooperation with other Peninsula 
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communities, attempt to provide an adequate 
housing supply for low income and moderate 
income groups. Every federal and state fi- 
nancing program should be explored and efforts 
Madew to find public andpalvate capita ae 
meet this critical housing need on the Penin- 


Swlllet. 


Greater emphasis should be placed on encourag- 
ing the building of multi-story apartment Duala 
ings and adequate zoning for multiple (lielsie 
buildings should be provided. With decreasing 


availability of land, efforts should be mademe 


place greater emphasis on multiple unit build- 


ings rather than single family dwellings. 


Im order to build better bridges between wage 
groups on the Peninsula and to give a better 
democratic base to, policy makingwgqroups, .ektorte 
should be made to recruit young people Eo .serve 
on boards and committees. Two Calitormaa 
counties have already recognized the needs jor 
yOUth and More importantly thelr entiustas( 1c, 
creative ideas. ‘Theses arerMaerin Coulry and 


Santa. Gruze COuUmE. 


Since so many of the Peninsula problems relate 


210 = 


Oe 


ely. 


to the military and the Negro groups, appoint- 
ments to commissions and boards should include 
representation from both of these groups. As 
pointed outvearlier in this study, the military 
Magne Great responsibility for providing hous- 
ing for its personnel. This must be faced up to 


very soon. 


A careful assessment of the 1970 census should 
be made in terms of the characteristics of the 
population. This should enable planners and 
policy makers to determine the changing charac- 
Lemistresein thelr conmunktiies, for whach sto lan. 
The population pyramid would also indicate 
whether the trend of losing population in the 
255— 45 sage. groups 1s continuing. If so asnum- 


ber of steps to be recommended should be explored. 


Studies should be made to determine how to place 
greater emphasis on a civilian based economy. 
Recently a California bill (AB 38) was antro- 
duced on this subject which recommended a state 
study to determine the ways to convert to a 
peace-time economy. Since our area depends so 
heavily on the military, ways should be explored 


to see how we might. develop a well balanced 
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13% 


CLVili aimee COnomMy,,. 


Explore possibality of Gmiroducing «ay an] 
dustrial park $(for Ivghtuindustry Similar sue 
the Stanford andustrial park) = = Ths seam se 
research oriented and should meet no commune 
ity ©pposttion since ebb.wili bes clean sims 
dustry. It could be a research park in which 
there would) be a cluster of compatible uses 
ineluding book publishers, research centers, 
architects' and engineer' offices. 

The Monterey Bay has gained nation-wide 
interest as a rich marine area ideally suited 
for oceanographic sciences. A study is now 
underway regarding the feasibility of such a 
development and the building of a breakwater 
which would make it possible. With an ocean- 
ographic center here, it would be possible to 
attract many oceanographic related supportive 
PROSE Le S.. 

In order to bring about a well balanced 
community there is a need for a broader specia- 
lization of labor. This willl also sreaden i4e 


tax base. 


Closely tied in®with the meed for light’ indus- 


at ee 


trial development is the need for a four 
year state college on the Peninsula. Unless 
ways are found to hold the young people on 
the Peninsula through providing higher educa- 
tion and jobs requiring their training skills 
and disciplines the "brain drain" will con- 
tinue. 

Industries reguiring trained personnel 
with many technical and professional employ- 
ees are unable to locate here because of the 
lack of these specializations. At the same 
time, young people seeking higher education 
for professionalization or vocational train- 
ing highly specialized for technical employ-— 
ment are forced to leave this area. Thus the 
vicious circle is perpetuated. -Only until 
there is a four year college on the Peninsula 
and an industrial park, will the population 
of the Peninsula stabilize and be well balanced 
A community cannot survive solely as a tourist 


ana retirement Ceneer. 


The above recommendations are only the major ones which 


might help our community grow to tts Lull potentaal. 


= 2 = 


Aristotle.has said, “The aim of the city is to makeuman 
happy and safe." Happiness depends on a job, good housing, 


education, and freedom of movement and expression. 
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APPENDIX A 


TOTAL COUNTY POPULATION: 


(Source: Monterey County Planning Department) 
4-1-60 7-1-66 Increase 3% Increase 
Eieies 
LOS 351 240, £00 41,749 2105 


On April 8, 1966, Monterey County was designated as a Standard 
Metropolitan Statical Area by the Bureau of the Budget, (0401S. 
Department of Commerce. This classification was due to the 
growth of the major urban areas of the county and the official 
recognition of the population of the City of Salinas being in 
excess of 50,000 people. 


MONTEREY COUNTY POPULATION PREDICTIONS: 
(Source: MPUSD - Master Building Program data) 


YEAR LOW ESTIMATE HIGH ESTIMATE 
1960 LSE so 96 yan Bas 

L970 212, 000 2577100 
1980 eres) 425,000 
12:35 440,000 520,000 


* (actual census figure) 


MONTEREY PENINSULA POPULATION PREDICTIONS: 


feource: Research, Inc., p. 68) 
YEAR Bove MAViE 
1960 76,049 
1965 $8,521 
1970 106,164 
19.75. 26,9726 
1980 TSO 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE - MONTEREY CITY AND MONTEREY COUNTY: 


(sources Statistical Abstract, 1967, p. 14) 


MONTEREY CITY 1950 1960 INCREASE % INCREASE 
167,205 22y618 6,413 39.06 
MONTEREY COUNTY 
130,498 298)951 ee ea pe) 52% 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 


POPULATION (CHARACTERISTICS, 1960; 
(Source:* “County anarmerty Data Book,..1967, 0% 32) 


MONTEREY COUNTY CALIFORNIA STATE Wee 
URBAN Seely S 86.4 Shy, 
NEGRO 4.0 are) Og 
FOREIGN 

STOCK DES oe) vanes! TED sO) 


N 
©O 
CO 
WO 


65 & over Gre 
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APPENDIX. B 


CALIFORNIA'S AREAS AND COUNTIES 


PERCENT OF POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX FOR SELECTED COUNTIES 
1950 - 1960 


Mae darkened area under the 1960 outline indicates the 1950 population. 
feeurce. California Population 1968...Dent. of Finance) 


Males Females 


5 5 


0 
ORANGE SAN FRANCISCO 
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APPENDIX C 


Pisure 5 


CALIFORNIA'S CIVILIAN POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX 
1960-1980 -2000 


SERIES ID ANOTIO 


MALES FEMALES 


SER TES 2D 
2000 


SERIES ID 1 
1980 k 


; SERIESIID 
2000 


2000 1500 1000 500 O 500 1000 1500 2000 
THOUSANDS 


(Source: Estimated & Projected Population of California 1960-2000... 
DEpbs Of Pinance, State of Cals fornia) 2 
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APPENDIX D 
AGE DISTRIBUTION - Salinas-Monterey Metropolitan Area #235 - 1968: 
(Source: Sales Management, June 10, 1968, p. C23) 

() 6-11 L2=17 18-24 25-34 35-49 50-64 65 & over 


7 ee. 3 Zee 0 sal IBS) 14.4 Los deal as) isc 


INCREASE IN POPULATION 65 YEARS AND OLDER: 


Meoucce: (California Statistical Abstract, Oct., 1967, Section 2) 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


Pore te” 19:60 23.65 
guy 1, 21966 16, LOO 
tnerease 73,715 (This represents a 30% increase. 


General population increase 
during same period was 193%) 


INCREASE tN. POPULATION 62 YEARS AND OVER RECEIVING SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENE E-LZES: : 
(Seunee= Ilra T. Land, Social Security Adminstration) 


MONTEREY PENINSULA - 1960 to 1968 


1960 7500 
1968 125,006 (out of 16,800 population over 
over 62 yrs.) 
Increase 4,506 (This represents approximately an 


80% increase in 8 years on the 
Monterey Peninsula) 


NUMBERWOF OLD AGE- SECURITY RECIPIENTS - 1955 - 1966: 


em i OD —_—— 


(Source: League of Women Voters Welfare study) 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


1S 1,978 
IGS 2222 
1966 Paral eee! 
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APPENDIX E 
INCOME : 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION - MONTEREY, MONTEREY COUNTY, SEASIDE, SALINAS, 
CART FORNIASSCTATE (Ues.nke 0 — LOG: 
(Source: Sales Management, June 10, 1968) 


% of Households Having Following Incomes: 


0 - 370.00 SOOO! -S SO 00m = 10, 00 C= 

2,999 Cape) eh re one 15,000 and over 
Monterey 2 Yenk 14.5 2642 ear Zor 
Monterey Co. 20.3 15.4 26.2 par. 2 23729 
Seaside Qya2 22s Pees) 12.3 1a 
Salinas oN 3 12.6 PRS Gree 20585 
California Dies bo 41.7 Se Zoe 
Ue SA ZO 14.3 Z Grn 14.3 24.5 


MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME - MONTEREY COUNTY AND STATE, 1960: 


(Sources ee County and Clty Data pCcoky >. ses) 


INCOME UNDER 3,000 OVER 10,000 
Montereyi.Co:. Srv) 17% 15.83 


Cala fornia 654/26 Aes 2185 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME - 1967 MONTEREY COUNTY AND SELECTED 
COMMUNITIES: 
(Source: Sales Management, June 10, 1968) 


PER HOUSEHOLD 


Monterey Co. IL@) , 2GE 
Monterey Sed 
Seaside 6,962 
Salinas oe ae 
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APPENDIX Fl 


Pa Ogece tet tee sls ay DLs CART OURS S 


Monterey ‘County 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
INDICATORS Wee Be A TAO RAB Lt PrApv OO ROAR LUE 
oy aa SIG MOD NORMAL MOD SIG EXT 


MAGNITUDE OF 
POViR It | Th wha bee OEE PET Di 


SEVERITY OF 


POVERTY ~ zo Bes a WO 
ECONOMIC 
COMPENSATION 1 TRG 0G Eg Wl 
ECONOMIC 
Sei Tey cl AEN WI RA a Ee ARSE IEEE 

FAMILY RESOURCES gl kOe i el NEE 1 HB 
EMPLOYMENT 

CONDITIONS is Bb 9 ct Wi WA 2 
EDUCATIONAL 

ACHIEVEMENT £2) Wp NT Dl 2 ge eg ig Oa 

FUNCTIONAL 

ILLITERACY si 


ADEQUACY OF 


HEALTH CARE NO DATA AVAILABLE 
HEALTH STATUS AL Lael 
SUPE LCLENCY 
OF HOUSING L* 
AGRICULTURAL 
PROSPERITY CPL Le Po te 
oy) eee a lo We es eS ae i ee ty Bee et ee LU ep eae Pet Se ol ee oy OS 2S Gs ar der eee (ons asd 2 Be eel) 
EXT SIG MOD NORMAL MOD SG EXT 
Tate AO RaAy Bo mow VOPR OA Ble EB 
LEGEND... EXT -- EXTREMELY 
SIG -- SIGNIFICANTLY 
MOD -- MODERATELY 
(Source: Office of Economic Opportunity...Information Center) 
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APPENDIX F2 


POR SE Lay. ONG Das C shee Oma S 


Monterey County 


THE INDICATORS SHOWN IN THE CHART ON THE PRECEDING PAGE 
CONSIST OF NATIONAL RANKS ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
RELATED TO POVERTY... | THESE: CHARACTERISTICS AREY DEFINED BEiLOiein 
THEIR VALUES AS OBSERVED FOR MONTEREY COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, AND FOR 
THE, UN ETED “STATES NORM .< 


MAGNITUDE OF POVERTY -—- 10,864 FAMILIES IN MONTEREY (County 
RECEIVED INCOMES BELOW THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION POVERTY 
CUTOFF IN L966, AS OPPOSED TO A NATIONAL COUNTY, NORM OEM 2a 
FAMILIES. 


SEVERITY OF POVERTY -= 18.42 OF THE FAMILIES IN MONTEREY 
COUNTY RECEIVED INCOMES OF BELOW THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA-— 
TION POVERTY CUTOFF IN 1966), COMPARED TO 22762 OFTHE (PAM mia 
[IN THE TYPICAL COUNTY. 


ECONOMIC COMPENSATION -- $1,196 AVERAGE FIRST QUARTER GROSS 
EARNINGS FOR EMPLOYEES IN ALL INDUSTRIES WERE REPORTED IN MONTEREY 
COUNTY IN 1964, WHERE $906 WERE EARNED IN THE COUNTY AT THE NORM. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY -~ S1,504 OF RETAIL SALES WERE “TRANSACGTIA® 
FOR EACH PERSON LIVING IN MONTEREY COUNTY IN 1966, CONTRASTEDeT® 
$1,204 AT THE NATIONAL NORM. 


FAMILY RESOURCES -- A MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME OF $5,821 WAS 
OBSERVED IN MONTEREY COUNTY IN 1966, AS OPPOSED TO THE UNITED 
STATES COUNTY STANDARD OF $4,630. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS -- 6.5% OF THE LABOR FORCE IN MONTEREY 
COUNTY WAS UNEMPLOYED IN 1960, COMPARED TO 4.8% IN THE TYPICAL 
COUNTY. 


(Source: Office of Economic Opportunity ...intormmation Center) 
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APPENDIX F3 


Pe OUP ee br Le ry. bE OWN aD Ep GAR EI a) Sea she 


Monterey ‘County 


EDUCATION ACHIEVEMENT -- A MEDIAN OF 11.8 SCHOOL YEARS WERE 
COMPLETED BY PERSONS AGE 25 AND OVER IN MONTEREY COUNTY IN 1960, 
NieReor lH TYPICAL COUNTY SHOWED 9.5 YEARS. 


FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY -- 8.2% OF THE POPULATION OF MONTEREY 
HAD FALLED TO. COMPLETE OVER FOUR YEARS OF SCHOOL IN 1960, CON- 
TRASTED TO THE NATIONAL NORM OF 7.8%. 


ADEQUACY OF HEALTH CARE -- NOT REPORTED. 


HEALTH STATUS -- 1,530 INFANT DEATHS PER 100,000 LIVE BIRTHS 
OCCURRED IN MONTEREY COUNTY IN 1964, COMPARED TO A NATIONAL NORM 
Omri, 700: 


SUFFICIENCY OF HOUSING -- 13.3% OF THE DWELLING UNITS IN 
MONTEREY COUNTY HOUSED MORE THAN THE NATIONAL AVERAGE OF 1.01 
PERSONS PER ROOM IN 1960. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY -- THE VALUE OF THE FARMER LEVEL-OF- 
LIVING INDEX FOR MONTEREY COUNTY IN 1960 STOOD AT 187, CONTRASTED 
TO A VALUE OF 100 FOR THE AVERAGE COUNTY. 


NOTE - THE VALUES SHOWN ABOVE FOR THE TYPICAL COUNTY REPRESENT 
MEDIANS FOR COUNTIES RATHER THAN NATIONAL AVERAGES, WHICH 
ARE PRESENTED IN THE SPECIFIC REPORTS BELOW. 


(Source: Office of Economic Opportunity...Information Center) 
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APPENDIX F4 


CY OM, Nig sUe Niele ene a Ee Oe OPN es vibe Nas, ey yt Olen Sabin Ce gad, 
Monterey County 


Eee ReOe Fame es Oi Hi Malai oleh POG Ma 


DEFINITION -OF (POVERTY 


AN INDIVIDUAL IS CONSIDERED POOR IF HIS PERSONAL INCOME OR 
THE INCOME OF THE FAMILY TO WHICH HE BELONGS INADEQUATELY PROVIDES 
FOR HIS SUBSISTANCE. THE LEVEL OF INCOME NECESSARY FOR SURViyvaNG 
ON A MINIMUM DIET WITH NONE OF THE ‘AMENITIES OF PROSPERITY HAS SEEM 
DETERMINED BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION FOR FAMILIES OF 
VARYING SIZE AND RURAL/URBAN RESIDENCE STATUS. FOR EXAMPLE, AN UN- 
RELATED INDIVIDUAL LIVING ON A FARM WAS CONSIDERED IN POVERTY IF 
HIS INCOME WAS UNDER S1,065 IN 1960 OR $1,085 IN 1965.) )OmriE 
OTHER HAND, A FAMILY OF SEVEN MEMBERS LIVING IN A NON-FARM AREA 
REQUIRED $4,985 IN 1960°50R $5,090 IN 1965 IN ORDER, NOT TO )eEe a] 
POVERTY. 


CONSIDERING THE RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILY INCOME TO THE FAMILY 
SIZE AND RESIDENCE STATUS IN MONTEREY COUNTY, THE AVERAGE INCOME 
CUTOFF DISTINGUISHING POOR FROM NON-POOR STOOD AT $2,814 IN 1960 
AND 32,870 IN 1966. 


LEVEL OF POVERTY 


OUT OF A TOTAL OF 58,936 FAMILIES, 10,864 OR 18.4% WERE BOOR 
BY THE ABOVE CRITERIA IN 1966 IN MONTEREY COUNTY. IN THE STATE Of 
CALIFORNIA AS A WHOLE AT THE SAME TIME, OUT OF 6,098,200 FAMILIES, 
728,000 OR 18.2% WERE POOR. POVERTY, THEREFORE, AFFECTED THE FAM= 
ILIES IN THIS COUNTY MORE HEAVILY THAN CALIFORNIA OVERALL. MORE-= 
OVER, THE STATE SHOWED A HIGHER POVERTY RATE THAN THE NATION IN 
GENERAL, WHERE 15.1% OF ALL FAMILIES WERE POOR IN 1966. 


IN THE SAME YEAR, MONTEREY COUNTY HELD 1.2% OF ALL CALIFORNIA 
FAMILIES AS OPPOSED TO 1.5% OF THE POOR FAMILIES IN THE STATE. THe 
MONTEREY COUNTY FAMILIES IN POVERTY REPRESENTED 0.2% OF ALL FAM- 
ILIES IN CALIFORNIA IN 1966. 


CALIFORNIA, WITH 8.8% OF ALL THE FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
HELD 8.4% OF THE POOR, FAMILIES OF THE NATION IN 1966. "THESE POOR 


FAMILIES RESIDING IN CALIFORNIA ACCOUNTED FOR 1.3% OF THE WHOLE 
UNITED STATES FAMILY POPULATION. 


(Source: Office of Economic Opportunity ...Infermation Center) 
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APPENDIX F5 


eee 1G ho ASP oH oC ee oO aE ot ein E 


Monterey County 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


THE RACIAL COMPONENTS OF THE POPULATION OF A COMMUNITY AND 
ITS MAKEUP IN TERMS OF AGE GROUPS ARE TWO IMPORTANT DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS WHICH DESCRIBE TYPES OF POPULATION OFTEN AFFLICTED 
BY POVERTY. IN PARTICULAR, THE PERCENTAGE NON-WHITE AND THE PER- 
CENTAGES IN THE PRE-SCHOOL AND RETIREMENT CATEGORIES SHOULD BE 
CGOSELY SCRUTINIZED. 


IN MONTEREY COUNTY, IN 1966, 10.0% OF THE POPULATION WAS 
NON-WHITE. 44.7% OF THIS NON-WHITE POPULATION WERE NEGROES. IN 
RELATION TO THE REST OF THE COUNTRY, MONTEREY COUNTY HAD A HIGHER 
PERCENTAGE NON-WHITE POPULATION THAN SEVENTY-ONE PERCENT OF THE 
3,135 UNITED STATES COUNTIES. IN 1960, THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPs 
ULATION OF MONTEREY COUNTY WHICH WAS NON-WHITE WAS LOWER THAN 1966, 
9.0%, AND IN 1950 WAS EVEN LOWER THAN 1960, 6.2%. 


THE MEDIAN AGE IN MONTEREY COUNTY IN 1966 WAS 26.8 YEARS, 
OLDER THAN 1960 WHEN IT WAS 24.8 YEARS. FURTHER BACK, IN 1950, 
iievine 28.0. 


COMPARED BELOW ARE THE PERCENTAGES OF THE UNITED STATES POP- 
ULATION AND THE POPULATION OF MONTEREY COUNTY FOR PERSONS AGED FIVE 
YEARS AND UNDER AND OVER SIXTY-FIVE, IN 1950, 1960, AND 19.6.6". 


COUNTY U.S.A. 
5 AND UNDER 
1966 L3 "2s 10.0% 
1960 14.233 L133 
1950 Li 6% LAL 
65 AND OVER 
L366 6.4% 9.5% 
1960 6.2% 9.2% 
1950 eek 8.3% 
(Source: Office of Economic Opportunity...Information Center) 
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APPENDIX G 


HOUSING: 


BUILDING PERMITS’ ISSUED = CITY OF MONTEREY 1963 THROUGH AUG = alloc 


Single Remaining 
YEAR Family Duplex* Multiple Condominiums Demolitions Substandard 


EGS 81 thy 189 86 

1964 Dic 8 564 86 44 
L965 12 8 148 90 40 
1966 36 4 25 60 Oak PAS 
196? 50 30 ou 100 234 
1968 24 4 38 26 Zou 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED — CITY OF SEASIDE L963. THROUGH AUG a aac. 


(Source: Seaside Building Department) 

Single 
YEAR Family Duplex Multiple Demolitions Removals 
LICSieL2.S 6 BY) 58 SB. 
1964 101 10 34 50 4 
1965 18 18 47 
1966 3.9 43 
LOG GZ eS 
1968 69 286 a ih 


* Figures listed under dupleses represent total number of units, 


not duplex buildings. 
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APPENDIX H 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE MONTEREY PENINSULA 
Membership meeting of September 19, 1968 


ds) We will not have audience participation this time since we 
will be holding small-group unit meetings at a later date 
for discussion among our members. 


2) Program Schedule: Approximate Time 


The League's national position and 
state and national legislative pro- 


visions regarding housing: highlights 5 minutes 
Symposium: housing needs and problems on 25 minutes 
the Monterey Peninsula (TS “min teach) 
Panel discussion: local action and issues 20 minutes 
League's housing study: plans ahead 5 minutes 
3) Suggested Questions for Discussion: 
a) Do we have enough good housing on the Peninsula for all 


income levels? 


Dee tswiousing suitably located in; relation to places of 
employment? Is transportation a problem? 


¢) Is adequate financing available to all income levels? 
for purchase?’ for rent? 


d) Do we have needs for repairing, improving or replacing 
deteriorating housing? What problems are involved? 


e) Do housing patterns tend to support racial separation? 
Separation of income groups? Do practices in renting oT 
selling tend to support these separations? 


f) Is public attitude here a problem in bringing about equal 
access to housing? Is this improving? 


g) Do we need any local laws or regulations in addition to 
the federal and state requirements? 


h) What are the potentials and problems of public planning 
related to housing? 


ae 6 — 


NOTE: 
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APPENDIX H (continued) 


What changes seem to be ahead for the future in rela- 
tion to any of the questions above? 


Summary: What needs to be done on the Peninsula to 
bring about more adequate housing for all citizens? 
more desirable housing patterns? equal access to 
housing? 


Foregoing is a program for a League of Women Voters 
luncheon held in Pacific Grove, September 19, 1968. 
This discussion was focused on the two-year study, 

Development of Human Resources, which the National 

Board of the League of Women Voters had adopted on 

May 2 Mobo 
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APPENDIX I 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


1967 
California Real Estate Association 


CODE MOE RACH 2 Cho 


THE (name of Board of Realtors) 

Syveertpes LO the policy that a favorable publte attitude for 
equal opportunity in the acquisition of housing can best be 
accomplished through leadership, example, educatton and the 
mutual cooperation of the real estate industry and the public. 


The following is hereby stated as the CODE OF PRACTICES of 
(iis, Board: 


Muiees the responsibility of a Realtor to offer equal ser- 
vice to all eltents without regard to race, color, religton, 
or national origin in the sale, purchase, exchange, rental, 
Peete ase oF real property. 


a. A Realtor should stand ready to show property 
to any member of any ractal, creedal, or ethnte 


Group. 


b. A Realtor has a legal and ethical responstbtility 
to recetve all offers and to communteate them to 
the property owner. The Realtor being but an 
agent, the right of dectston must be wtth the 
property owner. 


ec. A Realtor should exert his best efforts to con- 
elude the transaction. 


2. Realtors, individually and collectively, in performing their 
agency funetions have no right or responstbtlity to determine 
the ractal, cereedal, or ethnic composition of any netghbor- 
hood or any part thereof. 


a. A Realtor shall not advise property owners to tn- 
corporate in a listing of property an excluston 
of sale to any such group. 


b. A Realtor may take a listing whitch tnststs upon 
auch exclusion, but only if it ts Lawfully done 
at the property owner's instance without any tn- 
fluence whatsoever by the agent. 
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APPENDIX (continued) 


Any attempt Dy a Realtor tO soltTelt’ Or procure the Salemor 
Other dieposttion in residential areas by Conduey 2yveraad 
to tmplant fears 1m property owners based upon the aetuagl 

or antletpated introduction Of a Minority group Into) Gimawed 
shall subjgeecr the Realtor to diecerplinary actiom. | “Anyerees- 
Mique thay Lwdnueee Wont ers lING Cs Wa OLOLG LUO Camere 
and must be strongly condemned. 


Haeh healtor should feel Completely ~ree Go enter 1 70m 
broker-eltent relationship with persons of any race, Creed. 
OVNCUNRLC TG POUD. 


a. TANG CONGUCE CHNtDY LING Sard TehaLvonehip. tema 
SPeCCLIEC VLOLATION Of Lie VUules and Veo arcem. 
Of this board, and vefall’ subject the ViolaLeng 
ReEALEOr Oo AUsIe Cpe ina Pima Crem 


PUpLUShed oy 
Caltfornta healt Estate Assoelvatcon 
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APPENDIX J 


GSOLP Y 
Public Affarrs 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC Washington, D.C. 20506 
OPPORTUNITY Telephone: 296-2980 


Family Planning has been designated by the Congress as an OEO 
"National Emphasis Program." The Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity has been, and continues to be, vitally concerned about the 
provision of Family Planning Services as an indispensable ele- 
ment in local efforts to combat poverty. 


The accompanying pamphlet provides information and suggestions 
for the development of successful Family Planning Programs 
through Community Action. 


Revised "Poverty Guidelines for Fiscal Year 1968" were issued 
in Community Actions Memo No. 74 of November 4a 96. ana) che 
following table should be substituted for the "index" appearing 
on page 13: 


Family Non- . Family Non- 
Size Farm Farm 2 Size Farm Farm 
see rebel = See g pe pate a eS 
ul $1,600 Slee. 0l vans 8 25,300 537,700 
2) 2,000 oR 0) 0 anak 9 5, 80.0 4,000 
3 2700 OO 8 10 6,300 4,400 
4 3,200 PAS KONE bo vel 6,800 4,700 
5 3,800 27,600. 92 Ie 7 SO 5 LOO 
6 4,200 SOOO! 2 13 7,800 5,400 
7 4,700 37 O00 


It is our hope that this pamphlet will be of assistance to you. 
If you have any questions or wish further information, please 
address inquiries to: 


Family Planning Office 
Community Action Program 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Pei ’oth Street, NW. 
WaciiMaton, .D.C<. <20506 


Sincerely, 


Gary D. London, M. D. 
Associate Director for 
Family Planning 
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APPENDIX K 


Salinas Area Service Center 
May and June, 1968 


Family Size House Rent Paid Family Income Percentage 

9 Saas S534 Seo O00 33 20% 
12 --- ——— £270.00 --- 
6 2 Br. 50 35,000 203 
2 lie Leieaie 85 5.000 20.43% 
3 ZitBie 80 Welfare 

7 i Bie 40 Welfare 

9 Ul Senay 60 3,000 242 

2 Wes hae 30 3,500 10% 

8 pee ES 2 

uk Za Ye Si Welfare 

2 A Bre =——= 37 300 

5 TBre 9/5050 by 000 8.5% 
4 PA Neves ate 1,400 Welfare 

Zz. dig PASI eee 40.50 3,000 Welfare 16% 

6 --- Us) 3,800 Welfare 23.6% 
6 2 ABRs gh) 9,000 10% 

8 --- --- 37,5010 

eZ DX ewes ——— 8,000 

i ORM eae, — 4,000 

7 Sy aia 80 4,500 PANES 

3 Dea cha IS) 2 O00 Ls 

3 2B T. 70 3, 00:0 26% 

uf De sae === 4,000 

uf --- --- 3,000 

Ne --- --- 3,000 

6 Syste 85 Se 29% 

2 Sys Sm ae 55 1,200 553 

ul UR ES ae 84 2 02 41% 

6 Selsnae 90 Sold S26 

5 Bi oye: 45 4,000 13.5% 
3 UO ac --- 2,800 

7 De aioe 60 37 O10 24% 

2 ASB. IES 5, 000 

3 Buin 76 3,504 26% 

2 EY ae sa mt 4,000 

8 PAR s 95 5,040 Welfare 22.63% 
ile Suga fatty 65 3,640 2132 

3 2 Bri S00 2 OS 20.9% 
8 ep ae 15 Welfare 

a} --- --- de PAOKG 

A teicsnr einem £7600 

1 Sor. --- --- 

6 Lees 80 4,500 18% 
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APPENDIX K 


(continued) 


Family Size House Rent Paid Family Income Percentage 
i) 2k Boe 50 1,560 Welfare 21% 
10 Z BY 75 Welfare 
i/ Splehe --- 4,500 
uf OSB Ls 100 3,000 40% 
yi Wee 2. Br. 104 4,400 28% 
7 2, 2Br 85 545,00 18% 
Ls Smiths bi. 50 Dean 0 36% 
7 2 Br 50 4,200 14% 
a, ZB 80 --- 
5 ie S's 40.50 1,560 Welfare 31% 
ai 2oBr 80 --- 
9 2. BY 785) 4,165 2s 
6 Bn < 125 24520 59% 
10 3) .BYr --- 10,000 --- 
us 2 Br. 100 ——= 
6 OA Sh « 75 157100 52% 
10 whey SS aah 352250) me mio 
3 --- 35.550 Welfare 
9 a. BY. 65 Welfare 
8 ST ew 80 Welfare 
7 Sh Eh a 100 Welfare 
9 Oe Fils qo 4,000 22 ss 
10 A. seer --- 4,000 
it SY Ee 40 3,000 16% 
6 22 Be Tew 2,496 Welfare 36% 
a Sebr ny) 4,000 33% 
ia seit. 85 Be OO 20% 
i TeBr 22-50 3,500 eis 
9 Shee 65 3,360 23% 
i BO BY. Sed eer has 4,000 tS oe 
5 2 Ba, 90 6,000 18% 
ir Ra ois ale 60 aoe a 
5 Leer 65 3,000 26 
3 Woe 65 2,000 Bul 
i Barraks = 24500 
7 da Bex 100 5,000 24% 
6 Barraks —-= 2,700 
i 3.Br ae 1,200 
6 2°Br 60 600 
8 ChE 50 5, 000 12% 
8 2B IC -—- 3,408 Welfare 
4 Peer. Tee? 760.0 39% 
4 ZaBEe 45 Welfare 
7 2- Br 70 2,300 36.5% 
6 2 Br --- 2,500 
9 2567 65 3,000 
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APPENDIK (continued) 


Family Size House Rent Paid Family Income Percentage 


4 Aba meh at 50 --- 

LS 5 Bes 180 4,000 Apes, Sis 
2) Lo Birk 90 1,600 643% 
5 2 Bie. 100 4 0:0'0 30% 
8 De Bre 100 2,400 503 
is i Bie. Wes) 2,074 43% 
6 2a Bis. ASS 700 
8 2) Be. 85 15:00 68% 
8 hte = 85 0.0 68% 
5 DB ASe 70 d7 5:00 563 

tek he Vee i Sy POON®) 

2 Ber 55 2, 0100 333% 
4 1 Br 60 2 SOO 28.8% 
3 DS ir 70 50.0 56% 
6 3) Bie LO: 500 88% 

10 EMBs 30 6,000 % 
9 DANE 2s IRA) i teONO) 83% 

10 SB. 50 S000 20% 
9 2Bo. Ta) OOO, 66% 
Us Zeer 40 8,000 S 
1 La Bice 45 LO OO 54% 
6 Dee. US Welfare 
S De Vey 92 Ba OOK) 22 
4 Change 118 --- 

10 2. Bre. TES) 6, 400 14% 
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APPENDIX L 


MONTEREY PENINSULA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Personnel Department 
Fagus 23.7 CEIGS 


FROM: John Christ, Assistant Personnel Director 
SUBJECT: Negro Employment in Classified Positions 
The following information has been developed to illustrate the 


present status of Negro employment in classified positions with 
the Monterey Peninsula Unified School District. 


Occupational Total Number Number of Percent of 
Groups Of Employees Negroes Negroes 
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Cafeteria 106 4 3.8% 
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Pre-school Oper- 
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Data Processing i 0 0.0% 
Grounds 24 1 4.2% 
Maintenance StS) Al 2.83 
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Miscellaneous 5 0 0.0% 
Recreation 25 9 36.0% 
Transportation 29 2 6.9% 
Warehouse pe 64 2 Oo 0.0% 
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MONTEREY PENINSULA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Personnel Department 


AUuGUSE @2079.1968 


COMPARATIVE, ETHNIC SURVEY=—CERTLEICATED 
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SUMMARY OF ETHNIC SURVEY CONDUCTED ON NOVEMBER 8, 1967 &€ COMPAR!SONS WITH SURVEY CONDUCTED IN 1966 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


H 
| 
| 
| 
} va 

1966 


; 
i 


_ BAY VIEW 


TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 


196 


ING66. — 196 


SPANISH 
SURNAME 


| CABRILLO : 
| | 2 
CRUMPTON ET Oeile Ola Our LO 
| one 
DEL MONTE 0 ou ere aca 
! 
PRDERAREY WOODS 1. S05) 91 % 
{ 
| FOOTHILL Pau ie elee ee 
| HAYES Cees 054 
| | pee 
I HIGHLAND | 833 | sou % 
| iLLTop Dom me Eon 
LA MESA 9 9 


MANZANITA 


ents a eee a 


eo Geren erin esene 


MARSHALL 


*Other non-white: 


Filipinos, 


Hawaiian, 


PART | 


OTHER 
WHITE 
1967 


SE STU DENS 


pesenen goes | 


Aleuts, 


+" 


NON-WHITE 
CHINESE | OTHER 
JAPANESE AMERICAN NON- 
KOREAN INDIAN | WHITE | 
1966 196 1966 156 1966 196 


Eskimos, 
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and Asians, 


other than Chinese, Jap., 
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SUMMARY OF ETHNIC SURVEY CONDUCTED ON NOVEMBER 8, 1967 & COMPARISON WITH 1966 (Continued) 
PART I - STUDENTS (Continued) 


WH oT oe | NON-WHITE 


CHINESE 


TOTAL SPANISH OTHER JAPANESE AMERICAN 
| ELEMENTARY ENROLLMENT SURNAME WHITE NEGRO INDIAN 
SCHOOL 1966 1967 | 1966 1967 ||_1966 1967 _| 
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SUMMARY OF ETHNIC SURVEY CONDUCTED ON NOVEMBER 8, 
PART I =. STUDENTS 
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1967 & COMPARISONS WITH 1966 (Continued) 


(Continued) 
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CHINESE 
TOTAL SPANISH JAPANESE 
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1966 __196 6 I] 1966 
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18,765 


19,320 
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SELECTED EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS) 2700 WiSs 


(Source: 


Median school 


Perceme wat 
Less than five 


XCountey years completed years of school 


United States OG 
Gala forna a ie all 


FMontLerey de Ne 


Children in 
elementary 
school 


Persons 25 years old and older 


CENSUs: OF POPULATION 
1968. Caltternva County Pace Book =cace 17) 


Percent with at 
least four years 
of high school 


Percent with at 
least four years 


on CO lege 


8.4 Al 
See Sk 
Sind 49 


Persons 14 to 
17 years old 


PSReena. 
employed 
persons 
classified 
as professional 
technical and 


Percent in Percent in kindred 

private school school workers 

United States ave Sue Ie 
Calzrorni-a ee Son 7 WS 7/ 
Gao if ee 
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Emile 


Chang, 
Bouhaven, 


Pullen, James E. 


Page, Charles 
Manor, .Dits sAucie@ el 
Woodington, Donald 
Swanson, Lloyd 
Stefan, James 


Harrison, James 
White, Louise 
Wright, Jerry 


Stoddard, Shiwmilie 


Thompson, Mesme ihc: 


Machado, George 


Hoss, Russel 


Land, Tra: Th. 
Wyatt, 
Wyatt, 
Bates, 
Davis, Kathy 
Davis, Jerny 

Van Hook, Jane 
Luker, Lorraine 
Stutzman, Mary Lou 
Warfield, Walter 


Denny 
Kenneth 
Mrs Peggy 


I would also 
Library, Monter 
Departments of 
Department, and 
Ord. 
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following shoula pe 
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serving as members 


were hundreds 
LLme Ge bhLS 


of Monterey 
study, “the 
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Director, 
Vice President and Sales 
Monte Properties Company 
Director, California State Depaertmene yer 
Employment, Memrevey 
Co-Chairman, Cieuzens. 
Education, MPUSD 
Chairman, Monterey Urban Renewal Agena, 
Superintendent, MPUSD 
Director of Guidance and Research, MPUSD 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Division “of Specital Services, Momeewey 
Gounty Office Of Hiducsa trom 
Associate Superintendent, MPUSD 
Registrar, Monterey Peninsula College 
Anthropology Instructor and Assistant 
fibrarian, Monterey Peninsula College 
Public Information Officer, Monterey, 
Peninsula College 


Monterey Urban Renewal Agency 
Manager, Del 


COMM cee TE OIE 


Social Service Supervisor, Monterey 
County Welfare Department 
Chie® Building Inspector, Seaside Bul ikea. 


Dewaremem: 
BxXeCutive Director, 
velopment Agency 
Officer an Charade, 

istration 


Seaside Urban Rede- 


Social (Securiey, icine 


Legal Aid Society of Monterey County 

Executive Director, Family Service Agency 
Salinas Area Service Cenver,.) 0. .0! 
General Manager, Monterey Peninsula Board 
of Realtors. 
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